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PREFACE 

/^ UESTIONABLE, even dangerous though 
^^J the omission may seem, the volume here- 
^^^^^ with presented, as a contribution to the 
inferior poetry of the United States, has been ex- 
tended to include no lyric of patriotism which might 
serve as a conscious offset to its remaining utter- 
ances. 

The reason ought to involve no special dis- 
claimer. The volume, containing poems written for 
the greater part long before the war, became poss- 
ible only a year ago, and then only by dint of the 
author's undertaking, with no knowledge of typog- 
raphy, to set it up and print it with his own hands. 
This simple labor, taken up at whiles, has occupied 
the whole of the intervening months. Begun in a 
period of self-survey, — so dangerous for the indi- 
vidual, so salutary for the nation, the book and its 
contents therefore have been left standing in a past 
era by the swift migration of the American con- 
sciousness. 
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PREFACE 

It is as well for American poetry perhaps, if 
the poetic recording of our national life is not to 
cease among us, that this consciousness has succeed- 
ed in making a way into new fields. There has 
been a good deal of charlatanism in the home po- 
etic produft of the last ten or fifteen years, — so 
much indeed, that could we not have found some 
escape from the operations of that law which de- 
crees that as the artist speaks, so must his country- 
men think and feel, we should have been put to it 
justify more things than our discredited verse. 

The true reason may be, certainly the most ob- 
vious is ; that in no modern country, even Japan, 
have the arts been equally developed. But there is 
another reason, no less obvious perhaps, but far 
less easy for self-love to accept. It lies in the over- 
stimulation afforded poetry by the too -multiplied 
periodicals, including those given over to poetry a-% 
lone, which have been suffered to flourish through- 
out the United States. There has been, here and 
there, beyond all doubt, a perfe&Iy sincere efFort to 
" evoke the latent poetic talent" of our people. But 
though the odes continue to be written, the prizes 
awarded, the hA remains there is no poet of our 
blood now living who has proven capable of express^ 



PREFACE 

ing the spirit of our experience in terms of beauty. 

Individuals have agonized; "movements" have 
have been set going, chiefly, it would appear, by 
mental defeAives, and most certainly supported by 
them. Whatever its analogues in other arts, or in 
other countries or periods may have been, it is cer- 
tain that after the appearance of such a prodigy as 
the "free-verse" movement, nothing could have re- 
stored the American soul but war. 

Yet as regards the war and poetry, there is no 
profounder fallacy at work upon the American mind 
than the idea that the war will serve to bring forth 
poets where none have been. War, after all, is on- 
ly one of many experiences, and experience, after 
all, is a matter of individual reaAion ; so that while 
the war, be it long or short, is bound to produce 
its hundreds, possibly its thousands, of accepted vir- 
•elaists, it is probable that it will find its clearest po- 
etic expression upon the lips of men who would 
have celebrated lesser themes in a time of peace. 

Such considerations include the elements of 
prophecy which me^n shipwreck for the verse -ma- 
ker and his funAion ; it is well to drop them here. 
As indicated, the little gathering shown represents 
the coUeAed verse of a number of years. Many 
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PREFACE 

of the poems already have been published : in The 
^Atknti£<i3l^<mSJilyy in Contemporary Verse^ Everybod- 
y's Maga^ne^ ^he %eader y^nA,\n minor prints: to 
the publishers of these, a due and grateful acknow- 
ledgment, is aiade> which must include other thanks 
of a similar and yet more personal chara<%er, to Mr. 
William Stanley Braithwaite and ta Mr. Samuel D, 
McCoy. 

JA(VA/7 tnentitwt sicut proverbium. Yet the final 
justification for th^ volume is to be found, perhaps, 
in an adage best known to thosp enviable poets of a 
wise race and order ; who hang their fresh composi- 
tions to the trees in Spring, and priced, if not to 
forget them> at least to be satisfied with the hope 
that without solicitatiop hMX their own, they may 
reach kindly eyes : 

That in the country where there are no birds. 
The bat may pass for one. 

Philadelphia, 
1918. 
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THE BELOVED 



"Go IN," they said, "and you will find her there. 
In her own room, that lies beyond the stair." 
Slow by the garden-way, so thick with scent 
Of long-belated lilacs, in I went. 
The door creaked soft within my careful hand. 
The polished stairs were silent 'neath the feet, like 
sand. 

One met me as I turned the passage there, 
Bowered with wan palms, beyond the empty stair; 
She drew her skirt aside, and bowed her head. 
But took my hand in passing . . . Brazen red 
The sun flamed in through one tall painted pane. 
And left upon the snowy sheets one slender purple 
stain. 

So white ! — At first I did not know her there. 
And I stood frozen as the winter sapling stands ; 
And once, like voices from far vanished lands, 
I heard the sound of voices at the stair : 



THE BELOVED 

"How beautiful she looks !" I marvelled there. 
The while I gazed upon the smooth soft bands 
Of parted hair upon her peaceful brows, the 

folded hands. 
The mouth that would not tremble at my kiss : 
"How beautiful !" I wondered long at this, 
For none of them but I had found her fair. 

So long I stood, as one the strange hours were; 
Slow dusk made way for night, and night for 

dawn, 
That stole in soft across the silvered lawn ; 
And then at last they came to take her there, 
With swift and noiseless feet, and soft commands ; 
But I stood frozen as the winter sapling stands ; 
And heard no more, till on the tingling air 
Broke sobbing and the awful words of prayer. 
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IN THE ATELIER 

I THOUGHT that Love was such a little thing ! 

— That one might keep it alway at his side, 

Scabbarded like a sword, at peace to bide 

Its need in times of dearth and clamoring. 

I had it there, but unremembering 

I set it by one dayj^ that I might glide 

A freer hand across the work that cried 

One consummating touch. It rose : took wing. 

And now 'tis gone. There lie the scattered frames 

Of what with toiling care and with low song 

I sweated over, firm in sweet belief, 

In quenchless hope. So leave me : low the flames 

Lie flickering . . . This Life is not so long, — 

A biding while within the House of Grief ! 



SHORE WINDS 

Follow us in the rain ! 

To where the sands lie white , 

And the marshes are choked with the surge. 

And the shores and the inlets merge 

As the day is dissolved in the night. 

Strange are the songs we sing you ! — 
Songs of the pain of old ; 
And the sound of mournful runes 
Creeps over the empty dunes 
Till the blood runs pale with cold. 

To bring you an end of sorrow ? 
Never and never again ! 
The days shall rise and be spent 
With fear and with fear unblent. 
And the soul shall swoon with pain. 

To bring you an end of sorrow ? 
Never and never again ! 



BY OLD SHAMONG 

Bar berry and sweet fern overspread the lea> 
And overhead the winsome wind went singing 
to the sea. 

Down by the black water, by the cedar tree, 
Once we sat a summer morn, my own true love 
and me. 

Brown head by golden head, knee fast by knee, 
And never a body was there beside, but the 
chats and the bummly bee. 

( !^(arrow ihe bed for Golden Heady fbey dug in 

the shinglety sand; 
fVide a bed for Srown Heady the whole of the sea 

and the land! 
Wild lufater and ypallaby-traily this is the road I 

'Sy nAiistral star and by "Boreal stary to be home 
for the drifted snow ! ) 



BY OLD SHAMONG 

Now by the cedar brook the tinkers fiddle and 

flee, 
All the way to Bamber, by the berry-cabins three. 

Soft snow and sea cloud overlie the lea, 
And overhead the winter wind comes mourning 
in from sea. 

Still runs the black water, by the cedar tree: 
Golden Head, Golden Head, remember wherever 
you be ! 



AFTERWARDS 

The days fade ; and the perfed silence lies 
So still almost that one might think to know 
The room speak and the dark halls answer low. 
There is no sound of her, no light surprise 
Of her returning steps the whole day long ; 
But I have thought at times, when daylight dies. 
And memories of her here more thickly throng. 
The heavy air has been an instant stirred 
With faint scents and soft clangs of golden stones : 
Or when the clocks' chimes mingle their dim 

tones 
And thrill with sudden music the pained hours. 
It almost seems as if one subtly heard, 
In darkened woods, among the pale, still flowers. 
The flutes and bells of her low laugh and song. 



MY GARDEN 

Somewhere my soul its garden keeps, — a sere 
And sunless close, 
Wherein from year to year 
Where the dead grass rebukes each mantling 

wall, 
No blossom is of lily pale and tall. 
Sweet rose. 
Or violet mere : 

But yet where one like me may grieve awhile. 
Nor think to pray 

While thinly past the sundering hours defile. 
For any kindlier day ; 
But in some wakeful tide 
Keep vigil *twixt the night, the dawnlight gray. 
And count the years unmemoried, and abide. 
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THE MOON -MOTH 
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THE MOON- MOTH 

(for the picture by ^ry %ffum in the 

WILSTACH collection) 
QUAERENS 

And thou, Gray Moth, 



What dost thou there within the moonlight pale ? 
Thy way should lead thee by some shimmering 

vale 
Of poplars tal], and soft -spired cypresses 
Where moon - bespattered coverts might lend ease 
And shelter to the fays thy sisters. Where 
Of all sweet places, dream - beguiled and rare. 
Was first thy natal - bed ? And how, and whence, 
In this thy filmy frail magnificence, 
First camest thou to seek, in dire amaze. 
Yon window ? Why this burden in thy gaze. 
Half rapture and half pain, yet wonder all 
And sublety in the strange, mystical. 
Redoubled moonlight ? Hast thou rambled lone 
And aimlessly, by little breezes blown 
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THE MOON -MOTH 

And little scents led on from flower to flower ? 
The night grows chill, and late, — for me, — the 

hour; 
Shall I not know, before we twain depart. 
Hast thou, — like me, — some secret at thy heart? 
Hast drunk too deep of laurelled witches' broth. 
Made foolish prayer with silvern Ashtaroth 
To carry thee to where the Immortals live ? 
Hast begged some gift not she nor they may give? 
Whence comest thou. Gray Ghost ? 



THE WANDERER 



for! 



I come from 



QUAEREN 

What seekest in the moonlight ? 



THE WANDERER 



Yonder star ! 



QUiKRENS 

What star ? 



THE WANDERER 



Beyond • • • in darkness • • • 
14 



THE MOON- MOTH 

QUAERENS 

Just 

within? 

THE WANDERER 

Beyond, I call it, where I may not win 
For very mist. Though 'tis not cold, nor damp. 
It keeps me from my star. 

QUiSRENS 

Thy star i . . . That 

lamp 
Flaring above some wild night-festival 
And strange ? Thy bane, O Moth, and there 

withal 
But litten of some cruel human hand. 

THE WANDERER 

Cruel ? I know not that I understand. 
I know not thee, nor what thou speakest of. 
I know the moon, the littler stars above, 
Not half so bright as mine. I know the chill. 
The darkness where the midges dance at will 
Together, and the frogs make eyes at me 
Who would not harm them. Yet I know not thee. 
Nor what this is wherethrough I may not pass. 
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THE MOON- MOTH 

QUAERENS 

Ah, Sister pitiful ! 'Tis called a glass. 

THE WANDERER 

And wherefore is it ? 

QUAERENS 

Grayling, not for thee, 
Nor pity of thy kind, nor lenity 
For such as I ; but yet in mercy too. 
Unknowing, that thou mayst not blunder through, 
And burn thy wings, and die. 

THE WANDERER 

Thou speakest thus 

And thus, with stranger words uncourteous, 

What is "to die ?" 

QUAERENS 

' It is no more to know 

This bitter star-love. Thou, that frets thee so : 

. . . To be as just thou wert ere thou didst feel 
The eyes of aught were on thee for soft weal. 
For dumb relentless woe ... Be sure thou saw'st 
Not once thy star, nor yet the branches crossed 
Upon the moon tuy namesake's visage feir, 
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THE MOON -MOTH 

For sleep and darkness dwelt about thee there. 

The odors of thick night had not yet shed 

Their multitude about thy lovelihead ; 

Thou heardest not one sound of love nor pain, — 

Rich song of nightingale more sweet than rain 

Of dew and honey ; nor the frogs' loud call 

Clear-shrilling through the night that bided all 

Unheedingly. Thou heardest not the note 

Quick-interrupted in the kindly throat 

Of some harsh friend of thine in flooded brake, 

Limb-stifFened as the stealthy-gliding snake 

Stole down and snapt him ; nor the agony 

Half-stifled in the tremulous passing-cry 

Of some brown last-year's leveret. Nor didst thou 

In tasting for green manna, find some bough 

Whose acrid exudations poisoned thee 

For many an hour. 'Twere better if the bee 

Thou hadst not meddled with ; and this I know 

Thou shalt remember while thy wind shall blow. 

Bethink thee now. Gray Moth ! 'Twould all be 

well 
If all were with thee as before the spell 
Of loneliness, the craving after light 
And hours adventurous stole through the night 
And touched thee with unrest and direful sense 
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THE MOON -MOTH 

Thou wert not like as all about thee. 

THE WANDERER 

Hence ! 

babbler! I am I, and thou art thou; 
Weeds are not water, water weeds ; and now 

1 leave thee. 

QUiERENS 

Not awhile. What frighted thee 
To seek, amid the night's resplendency, 
Such bitter way to die ! Why, surely thou 
ShouJdst merely fold thy wings, as breezes do, 
And sleep. 

THE WANDERER 

This . . . glass, thou callest it ? 

QUAERENS 

Aye, 
so. 

THE WANDERER 

It may dissolve, — and, — die, as cold mists go; 
And I shall clasp my pretty star to me. 
And hold it closer and it shall dwell with me. 
And give me warmth and light, and point the way 
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THE MOON -MOTH 

Between the prickthorns where but yesterday 
I tore my wing. 

QUiERENS 

This is a dream, Gray Moth, 
Which I shall rede thee ere the Winter doth. 

THE WANDERER 

A dream, thou tcUcst me ? What is a "dream ?" ' 

QUAERENS 

Wherein all things to all be what they seem. 
To dream is to believe that thou shalt clasp 
Yon angered star-lamp ere the Winter's grasp. 

THE WANDERER 

Ah, me. Ah me ! I only know my star ! 

QUAERENS 

Thy tender wings 'twould only burn and char ! 
Seek higher, where the storm-proof meteors are ; 
For they, belike, shall hear thee as they roll. 
Before it be too late, O gentle soul. 
Forbear, forbear ! I would not work thee wrong 
Nor tell thee bitter tales. 

THE WANDERER 

If I were strong, 
19 



THE MOON -MOTH 

Half strong as thou, this mist would not withhold 
Me from my star. I should not mind the cold, 
The darkness all about that frights me so; 
For I should fly, — so swift the mist would blow 
Asunder in the wind of these my wings. 

The owl that hunts thee and the bat that swings 
Are stronger yet than thou ; nor may they pass 
Of all their strength, within thy mist, — my glass. 

THE WANDERER 

I fear those twain ... I fear them, — bat and owl 
That screech among dim cypresses, and howl 
In darkest coverts. When I find my star 

QUAERENS 

Of this be sure. Gray Moth ! Yon window-bar 
Not ever shalt thou cross. 

THE WANDERER ' 

Aye, soon ! Aye, soon ! 

QUAERENS 

Not ever once, Gray Moth ! 

THE WANDERER 

Before the moon 

20 



THE MOON -MOTH 

QU^RENS 

Thou canst not win. Fly hence ! 

THE WANDERER 

I would not 
fly! 

QUAERENS 

Hast ever seen the moon in water ? 

THE WANDERER 

Ay! 

And yet 'twas not the moon, for when I flew 
And kissed it soft, 'twas though the wind that blew 
Among the laurels, wafted sudden cloud 
Across its face, and, lo ! 'twas gone. A crowd 
Of gnats came by me then, with pointed stings. 
And I fled swift in fear with all my wings. 
. . . What now ? They will not cleave this glass 
of thine. 
Is 't mist or water, that all strength of mine, 
(And I am not so very weak,) must fail 
To win through ? 

Tell me. May I not avail 
With time and patience, and the gifts that are 
From her the moon who loves me, win my star ? 

21 



THE MOON -MOTH 

QUAERENS 

Not now, nor ever, of thy strength nor skill. 
Be ware now of yon glass. 'Twill work thee ill. 
— Thy yt^ingSy thy Jt^ingSy Qray tJtCoth ! 

THE WANDERER 

I would not 
fly! 

QUAERENS 

Thou canst not reach that flame 



THE WANDERER 

Then bid 
me die ! . . . 
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DIVINATION 

By touch alone I know that baffling Door. 
With Life still blind, if through Futurity 
Could I now grope, ere Death to each sealed eye 
Some storied birth-slain vision might restore ; 
And if I found in it, — Surmise no more, — 
But one mischance, one victory not all planned. 
So that I might, — with this to be so scanned, — 
My lack of no completing sense deplore : 

I still like some blind sculptor Time's own hand 
Had touched upon the eyes, revealing clear 
Some breathless life by one else imaged, stand 
Evoking mightier kinships, must appear : 
— Till as of old I thumbed it here and here. 
Left helpless as of old to understand. 
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BEFORE A MASTERWORK 

Sad brother ours, who with thy vision whole 
And hand unswerved within the long duress 
Of Death's dark self, but gazed through respiteless 
And blunting years that won far less than dole ; 
Strove, suffered, thought ; gave Strife and Thought 

thy toll 
With no despair that Life's own iron stress 
Gave back scant room to seize the full impress 
In compromised retent, of one strong soul: 

By what of you remains, — this sign alone 
Surviving the stilled hand that made it known ; — 
The dying dream of Immortality 
Returns, and with a time -trued sense to warm 
Our questioning days, and bid them of it see. 
If but for one brief hour, some nobler form. 
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THE BRINK 

Behold! — this broken shell : which in the sere. 
Still waterpool with listless hand we throw. 
And watch the ordered wave-rings while they know 
Its outward marge, and this which lies anear. 
If we so deem that Fate, with vision clear. 
With hand more skilled, throw thus for me and 

thee 
Some way 'twixt Now and m^ked Eternity 
Some scrap, of which the generate circlings sphere 
Our Ultimate knowledge ; is't not ours to see 
How thus Time's waves, in backward flight 

repelled 
Unto this near brink where half- blind we stand. 
Shall yet prefigure us the years unspanned ? — 
Give tingling consciousness of things withheld 
Save in wild gleams and rare, from thee and me. 
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CIVILIZATION 

NoRTHWARp and Northward, Northward still she 

fle^. 
With limbs that flash to every king's desire ; 
And one shall follow close with pipe and lyre, 
And one with spoils of hundred-harbored seas : 
And each in turn shall overtake, and pleas^, 
And cosset her an hour, until she tire. 
Break loose and run, by roadways tracked with fire, 
Tombs populous and ravaged palaces. 

Between the suings of the sun and wind. 
Whose kings in each truced hour of breathing- 
space 
Grow fain to woo , — brown Khem, bejewelled 

Sindh, 
Blithe Graikos, glutted Rome, she prays the cold 
In easement of her blood; wherefore her face 
Is turned forever from those lemans old. 
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THE POET IN THE HOUSE OF LIFE 

One spoke : "Against Satiety foredoomed. 
Today bids Music cease!" Another strode. 
And sudden where the dull strains thicked and 

flowed, 
A fiercer strain woke through the thousand-roomed 
Arcades and corridors that seethed and boomed 
Like drenched sea -caverns where wild echoes rode. 
I followed him, alone of men ; halloaed 
Behind his steps through dungeons unillumed 
Where sources of all earth-born Music bode; 
At last beheld him where his soul's swift wings 
Had touched the mid of those destroying Strings 
To keener and more piercing harmonies. 
With pallid face and with extinguished eyes. 
Lain low in death within their pulseless node. 
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NEW JERSEY 
(1911) 

The white, strong sun ; the stinging water-smells ; 
The odor of magnolias, drowsing-sweet ; 
The pipe of noonday frogs ; the tweet-tweet-tweet 
Of lesser birds, like mingling silver bells ; 
The hothouse air of dripping sphagnum-dells, 
The crumbling roots beneath one's crushing feet ; 
The disappearing snake's tail ; through the heat, 
The crow's note overhead that scolds and yells ; 
The click of axes where tall cedars throng ; 
The wind that roars like some wild railway-train 
Above the pines, yet spins to gnatlike song 
Beside some sleeper's ear, the bleached, clean sand ; 
For your one sake, before these pass again, 
I set them down, — misprized, beloved land! 
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IN BATSTO PINES 

One meets at hours, in places filled with sound 
Of living things that through warm life rejoice, 
A sudden silence, seizing wing and voice 
And waving leaf, and bidding sleep dwell round. 
While Memory and all sense lie dimly drowned, 
Sped with them all desire ; while no least noise 
Wakes to withhold them, past all mightier choice 
The soul's one earthly heaven awhile seems found. 

Today again I know it; each still hall 

Within the glimmering woodland breathless stands; 

Imagined woes and hatreds lapse and fall 

As at the touch of soothing unseen hands ; 

Thought finds forgetfiilness ; but Life the call 

Through Silence back to song-enfranchised lands. 
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THE SLUMBER -SEASON 

The day and hour are sheer Midwinter's noon; 
But in far flooded coverts that I know. 
Unbroken summer dusk fills all below 
The cedar-woven vaults with dreams of June 
And her amazed illusions ; and the droon 
Of water lulls the corridors with low, 
Choked murmurings where bitter streamlets flow 
Down seaward to their own half-slumbering tune. 

Between dark roots that writhe and intertwine, 
Sere clotted moss but lies, nor other herb; 
And slow beneath the stealthy waters creep. 
Quick-chuckling where my careful steps combine 
To tread more soft, lest murderous foot disturb 
The torpid sand-snakes' wide-eyed mystic sleep. 
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THE CEDAR -TREE 

Through the sage midday twilight, all alone 
In worlds of tacit silence here I lie ; 
Long-drinking these deep solitudes that I 
So long have craved. I hear a sudden groan ; 
And looking up, behold a cedar thrown 
In death against one standing neighbor, high 
In the brown lace that frets the pallid sky. 
To grind him to the wetted writhing bone. 

I know full well, dire comrade, what thing you 

Survive throughout the worn, resentful years; 

For I too throve unheeding : now I too 

Bear burdens of dead faiths and poisoning fears ; 

And though I make no plaint for you or me, 

I weigh the dead refrain : "Shall these things be ! ** 
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THE MARSH -SUN 

The sea's low tides, apast each tumbling mound^ 
Leave the salt creeks fast shrivelling to be fed. 
The sea-grass rasps the feet beneath ; overhead 
The sky roars with a blinding light all round ; 
Revoking silences that might surround 
Some desert-close left brooding o'er the dead. 
Stand still and note, where you the dry ooze tread. 
The old significance, — of brazen sound ! 

I as one dreaming stand amazed. I see 

The fiddler-crabs from their black pitfalls peep. 

And from some inky stream's depth, cumbrously 

Through tangling weeds a vast sea-turtle creep. 

Today for once I verily am free. 

But life today seems like to die with sleep. 
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THE WATER-WOODS 

Each mystic corridor invokes with drowned 
Smooth-moving floors, a dream in flooded rooms 
Of gray-robed cedar, doubling 'mid moist glooms 
The awesome silence, softlier folding round. 
The cloistered air grows, near the mid-stream's 

bound. 
Nigh suflFocant with oozing musk-perflimes 
That keep it, while the queen-magnolia blooms. 
Too dazed with sleep for either sight or sound. 

When, lo ! Within some sudden sea-born breeze 
The place wakes forth to rustling melodies 
And from its love-swoln, ecstasied wide throat 
A brown wood-thrush's silver-bubbling note 

Coils oflF to find the sunlight vast and rare : 

Then wakes my soul from its dim slumbers there. 
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PIPSISSEWA 

A BREATH of air, a touch of sun, — I change. 
Yet I must stand a moment, nothing more. 
And watch the train go dwindling down the line. 
Right, left and forward, lies my truer world. 
Like a strong swimmer, with no sounding plunge. 
But mutely settling in, I blend with it. 

I find the white road, shrinking to its close. 
The last lone path where one burnt cabin stands, 
The last vague trapper's way : in double truth 
I stand alone within the wilderness. 

miracle of hours. 

With liberty and impulse mine to be ! 

1 shun the tame farmed lands ; 

The lowing of strayed cattle, children's calls. 

The sounds of barn and goose-pond ; I steal forth 

Across the ancient sand-wastes, bluish now 

As February snow beneath the morning sun. 

I seek the ragged pine-flats, vast as Death, 
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Where the strown needles floor the wood with 

silence ; 
Or where, within the sun-searched open parks, 
The laurels and wild berries, 
Poverty-grass and cactus, 
The clotted sphagnum and the sundew. 
Meet mingling underfoot. 

I seek these desert places mine own kin despise, 
Abjuring most the things that they most follow. 
Yet breathing of a knowledge past exchange. 

For, Oh, how filled with life, 
(And every life a singing memory !) 
Lies here the wilderness ! 
Hardly a living foot but mine has trod 
These life-exhaling sands. 
But my feet know, by subtle ways of touch, 
Even through the airy blindness of the night, 
Each way within, each passage of retreat. 
I know the angle of the sun each hour. 
Each monthly circuit of the moon. 
The year's unfailing compass of the stars. 
I know each voice of animal and bird. 
The fox's bark, the rolling otter's cry, 
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The sheldrake's note blown inland by some storm ; 

I know each track that prints the smooth rain- 
stippled sand. 

I know by night the swift caress and smell 

Of brushing pine, rough cedar, scrub-oak, spice- 
wood, fern. 

And half a hundred more. I know by beat of wing 

What bird, aroused, flits off invisible. 

But what avails this, lacking memory. 

So swift evoked by touch, by burning name. 

Fragrance of these or of the least of these ? 

Could I but banish Memory, or make it perfe6t 
On this first morning of the perfeft Spring ! 

Today the scented Southwind, breathing iri 
To stir the answering cedar-wynds I know. 
The budding musk-magnolias, creaming sweet. 
Seems but the breath I met in some dim hour 
Among the fragrance of your loosened hair. 

The dew on these fresh laurels, burnished clean. 
The oozing sap that films the torch-pine spray. 
Is naught but what had lingered at my lips 
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When you had kissed them. Sweet, and tiring fled, 

The very warmth of this immortal sun. 
So stored with imminence of life to be, 
Is but the expanding nearness of your own 
Bright body ; and the voice of yonder bird. 
Meeting its echoes where black water pours 
Through noonday glooms perpetual on its way 
Down to the great salt-channels of the sea. 
Is nothing but the bubbling of your own 
Love-laughter, light and low. 

« 

Yon pujflfe of cloud, that steal so slowly by 

The ranging Northward hills, are but the dreams 

That in the days when waking bettered sleep. 

We watched float by, change form and pass 

Into the districts of Infinity, 

Too high and too remote to follow or to hold. 

The gray-vanned eagle, poising in the seas 
Of sun-suflfused and palpitant warm air, 
Is but the fear that, known, still held aloof. 
Yet visible in distance through the moments 
When you and I were one 
In spirit and in body. 
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I rise as if I might in singing strike 
Strong chords again from out an ancient lyre. 
If I could sing, if I could speak with justness 
What you and I in hours immortal shared, 
When Youth, that scorning Immortality, 
Gave Youth the only gifts that might ensure it. 
Together might we pass all-unforgotten 
Into the land where naught but Memory dwells. 

A hundred years, a thousand years. 

And some new lovers of the springtide earth. 

Together wandering in what different air. 

Beneath what stranger laws 

Of Man-changed life and of Man-conquered 

Nature, 
Dowered with what stranger strength to bear down 

Time, 
Dowered with what stranger wisdom, what strange 

hopes. 
Yet in the burden of too much of these. 
Seeking themselves for refuge, for escape 
From the death-touch of worse-assembling legions. 
From laws that mould, and in the moulding mar. 
Yet unawakened yet to one another, 
Might then remember, and remembering speak. 
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Then uttering some poor word in chance recalled, 

Some echo of what wasting Life had known. 

Might dare, as we had dared, 

Be glad of Youth and of discovery ; 

Knowing that other lovers of the earth. 

Whose bones were clay and sand, whose breasts and 

lips 
Flowered in a million first-beheld young blooms. 
Whose paths had seen fierce temples rise and fall. 
Whose names of place and kindred bore no sound 
For living ears, whose tongue was but the test 
Of playtime hours at labor spent. 
Had in short freedom even felt as thev. 
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TO THE PLANT CALLED 
LIFE-IN-DEATH 

BLOODLESS blooni, that in each sandy deep 
'Neath forest-roofs where sunken mosses dwell, 
Dost furtive in strange dusk with drooping bell 
And folded fin thy pallid semblance keep 

Of Death ; yet while apace the hushed hours creep. 
Dost suck with hidden pore and thirsting cell 
No gifts of earth, but only to thy spell 
The substance of all kindred blooms that sleep : 

Here by the sand-path's noiseless gray defile. 
Remembering thee and all thine ensigned guile. 
With shrinking flesh thy mortal touch and cold : 
Stirred with the mystery of thy life, that seems 
A thing that knowing, past all knowledge dreams, 

1 likewise dream what Life leaves unforetold 
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A SEA-DIRGE 

By Old Shamong the sands lie sere and lone 
Twixt cedars and the gray, sand-shallowed sea ; 
The long day there the huge winds wax and flee. 
Sped on through skies that will but mask and moan 
The more when they return . . . Afar and prone 
Where all the glittering beaches change their glee. 
Chant these their long-drawn timeless threnody, 
— All chords of grief in one sheer monotone. 

For now along the sun-forgot, bare land. 
Rank, seething marsh and crumbling, mournfiil 

dune. 
Dark Winter firms one dread-compelling hand ; 
The wild geese huddle homeward: the lone loon. 
The fierce black brant ride speeding o'er the sand, 
The pale frost thickens to the bitter moon. 
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THE CUPPING-GLASS 
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WITH THE NORNS 

Women, ye women that work in the silence yet 

sing as ye weep and ye weave, 
Will ye rede me the rede of the song that ye sing 

and the rune of the rope that ye reeve ? 
Of a thread of the hair of a love that is dead and 

the hair of a love that shall be 
Do ye weave and ye reeve ere the curtelas cleave ; 

but whereof shall the twain be three ? 

O, Eld is the name of the song that we sing, and the 

staves are of Sorrow and Sleep ; 
^And Weird ts the name of the rope that ype reeve^ as 

ype labor and s^elloch and tveep ; 
IVith Hate of a strand^ and Jptth Love of a strand, 

of the hair of your heverils twain 
T>o ype reeve as tpe sing : and tpe bind them ypitb T>ule 

that shall be till ye slumber again ! 
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THE DEAD CLOWN 

By two and two the dumb clods bumping fall. 
The planished spades ring roundly, hard above 
The sly contemptuous crow's a meekly dove. 
Lugubrious where the willow drapes the wall. 
But one thing hurts: Vd hoped, (as I recall,) 
At "Dust to dust" my pretty perfumed love 
Might not think shame to soil her tiny glove ; 
But as for that, I do not care at all. 

(Not much, that is !) and now I must be sure 
To try and sleep, and no more think of her 
Who loved me in the wicked nights of old. 
I have it now, my fretted sinecure, 
But somehow now Life seems the cheerfuller. 
And happy though I am, the house is cold. 
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THE MADSTONE 

Through these shrunk vales and these death- 

visaged rocks, 
I search the bitter daytide hours alone ; 
Unseen pursuing the enchanted stone 
Where never hawk finds home, nor nesting fox. 
I search each granite hill-scarp, hurled in blocks 
By frosts and thunders, by gray rains reblown 
On bitterer winds that rack each quivering bone 
From solstice-flaw to fire-crowned equinox. 

I find no hope ; yet some wan autumn sun. 
Before the snows have heaped both heath and 

thorn, 
May pity and reveal ; and I shall run. 
Bind close the stone where my life's blood so rang 
Round the sick thrill where struck the dead wolf's 

fang. 
And leap forth whole within the lated morn. 
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EQUALITY 

When fifty bowmen, straining in a row. 
Vary no finger's breadth in measured flight; 
When down the stadium ten runners go. 
And first to choose defies all human sight ; 
When yew and olive-branch yield bow fiar bow. 
And star and minor star flash equal light ; 
When maids of one birth-morn are all so fiiir 
That none in visible degree surpass 
In gifts of grace, — bright eyes and shining hair; 
When weights of lead and gold give mass for mass; 
When the high gods shall answer every prayer. 
And each man's auspices come forth to pass : 
In that, — and in no earlier, — hour shall ye 
Wail fitly in the streets, "Equality !" 
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INSPIRATION 

When I my soul's last midnight through shall 

bask, 
As if through singing-brained midwinter sleep. 
Left hopeless to behold, in dark thrice deep. 
One sight of thee behind my blinding mask : 
(Thy magic hair one towering dragon-casque 
Of silken flame that lamps each starless steep 
In those cold skies where mine eyes no flame reap,) 
Then sole of Death and thee I might but ask : 

To have thee (Oh, once only !) steal to me 
Through the pure darkness where no Dawnlight 

streams : 
Find some remembrance of mine eager pain. 
And softly wake, and drowse, and turn again. 
And slumbering, hear the golden voice of thee 
Send thrilling mnsic through mine icy dreams. 
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MAZURKA 

Here again beneath the summer-moon 

Mandolins, 

(Mandolins !) 
Thrum the nimble balalaika-tune 

Once we knew dear. 
All the love that will not come again 

They thrum again, 

(Strum again !) 
Till the nightingales are dumb again 

Like the voice here. 

Still though I weep for her; 

Here while I ponder. 
Sings all my heart's voice, 

fVbat of her yonder? 

Though to her J^loe may be 

<iAs the dead ember ^ 
Haply in her time 

She may remember! 
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MAZURKA 

Whinny, whinny mournfully. 

Mandolins, 

WarnfuUy ! 
— ^While the minutes murmur scornfully, 

J^'\>e lives no more ! 
Whinny the niminy-piminy minstrelsy. 

All to me 

Love can be^ 
Song and all the ringing ecstasy 

Such song may pour. 

Still while I weep again. 

Here while I ponder. 
Sings all my heart's voice, 

JVhat of her yonder ? 

Though to her J^ve may be 

nAs the dead ember y 
Haply in her time 

She may remember! 
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AT THE SCULPTOR'S 

^^Behold ! the lady I have seen in dreams, — 
In Death alive, yet passing Life's charm dead ; 
Those eyes that may not wake in her sweet head. 
Nor that strange hair let forth its chilling streams. 
I watch by her long hours ; when nightfall gleams 
More bluely round the day's untempered red. 
Each heavenly word long - yearned but held unsaid 
Through silence all -Eternal here she seems. 
And she shall stand, and not grow old nor change, 
But subtly wax more beautiful and strange 
Till whoso looks shall find himself her thrall ; 
While none shall sound, with Life and living 

breath, 
(More wonderftil than Life, more strange than 

Death,) 
The secrets of her dreams marmoreal." 
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THE PLOUGH 

The land's like iron ; the ponderous horses strain 
And lean to one another ; and the earth 
Groans like a living thing in pangs of birth 
Behind them as they thunder, with wild brain, 
Wrenched sinew and mad hoof, the great gray 

plain. 
Thrown right and left between the plunging holds, 
Clench teeth and hands, drop sweat ; for more than 

gold's 
The wisdom and reward so theap to gain. 

One furrow greater glows the land ; catch breath, 

Surer to aim the scored and shining steel. 

Nor waste one thought on lowering Night and 

Death. 
See how the horses tremble for the sound 
Of their command ! Let Life thee too propound 
No question that itself shall not reveal. 
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ECLIPSES 

I SOMETIMES think that souls of different powers 
Like slow stars in concentric rings revolve 
Each with its own speed through the endless hours 
Round the great Mystery none may reach and 

solve : 
That farthest off, with ten times vaster sweep 
Traversing vaster space, must needs explore 
Skies unbeheld of that which seems to creep 
In cirques more close, though neither knows the 

more: 

But when, with eyes from gyrings far more vast 
Made stronger yet to see, some distant soul. 
Grown tired with wandering, turns as at Life's last 
For one clewed glimpse of what had found it whole. 
Yearning with will kept pure toward that faint 

Gleam, 
Some lesser intervenes, and kills the dream. 
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FLY AT SANDS 

Low the night wind sings in the aisles of cedars. 
Low and mournfiil, in from the empty sandhills; 
Low the voice of one who had loved me, sighing 
Greets me and calls me : 

"I who loved thee, here unto Earth returning. 
Cry to thee as ever, thou Unforgetful, 
In thine arms forgiving, no more to leave thee, 
Fold me, my lover!" 

So the night wind sings, and the tears requicken. 
Tears long dead, aye, dead as the dust that wanders. 
Now reborn in darkness and pain to mind me. 
Who had forgotten. 

Spring returns : the heart of the lowliest blossom 
Blown in sand, abiding a month obscureless. 
Folds a tear that frozen, slept in the silence 
All of the winter. 
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FLYAT SANDS 

Hear, behold them, pulsing within the darkness, 
Ghostly flowers, leucothoe, pale arbutus, 
Gray, phantasmal, each with a mystic burden 
Trembling and glowing. 

Vain and light, the essence of lifting sorrow. 
Grief that weeps aloud, nor recalls the weeping, 
Here transmuted into a chrism stranger. 
More sad than either. 

Dawn by dawn, with ever another dawning 

After night, the year shall be slowly spended. 

Through the nights, alternately peace, and singing 
Over and over : 

"I who loved thee, here unto Earth returning. 
Cry to thee as ever, thou Unforgetful, 
In thine arms forgiving, no more to leave thee. 
Fold me, my lover !" 

So the night wind sings, and the tears requicken. 
Tears long dead, aye, dead as the dust that wanders, 
Now reborn in darkness and pain to mind me, 
Who had forgotten. 
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THE DREAMS OF BOYS AND MEN 

Strange perfumes rise from off the shoulders bare; 
The whistling silks, the flower -soft faces white, 
That subtly masked, penumbrous dreams invite 
With wetted lips, with shining towers of hair. 
The viols boom. The maskers drift and pair. 
The torches tall, the cressets burning bright 
In fiery rows and bandrols, make the night 
A golden seine with their phantasmal glare. 

The young men think to woo : the grown men 

stare ; 
And with wide eyes that vision seemingly 
Past glimmering courts where Love makes min- 

strelsy. 
The Afric dayshine ; round the black tents there. 
Gray men that rest, from war - days thoughtfully. 
By palms, — that stand miraged on deserts bare. 
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SYBARIS 

The silences to which this room belongs. 
Return like ghosts within the noontide clear. 
The goldfish gape in their pale agate sphere. 
The dripping waters glaze the wet, cool kongs. 
Strange summer-birds in silver-throated throngs 
Beyond the hothouse where shrined orchids leer. 
Swing through the sunny distances ; I hear. 
As in a magic telephone, their songs. 

'Tis Nineteen-twelve . . . Nay, sixteen ? Seven- 
teen! 
One brother dead beneath fresh fields of thyme. 
One in blind gulfs who steamed them unafraid. 
Meanwhile I drowse through jewelled books of 

rhyme. 
And comfort the still hours with Blanc-de-Chine, 
And shining teak, and milky sea-green jade. 
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THE HEARTS OF MEN 
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AFTERNOON AT THE RECTORY 



And if I too could speak a word in freedom, 



Not what I taught but what I thought, young friend. 

It would be this, — defending them that hold 

That separately, — as individual selves. 

They shall not live again beyond the grave. 

To others who affirm, not having probed 

The evidence of sun and moon and stars. 

Of these strange cells that wreak the flesh of Life ; 

But resting in the ignorance of years. 

The consciousness of individual Being, 

And helplessness to clearly think on Death, 

I say no word ; but unto other souls 

Who having pondered well such things as these : 

Who, having marked within the open skies 

The birth and death of mightier worlds than this. 

And looked into the engine, soft and flawed. 

Men call the body ; and seeing the littleness 

Of human life and purpose, in despair 

If shorn the promise of an After-life, 

And unto whom some comfort ought to fall ; — 
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To such would I say this : 

That whoso lives 
And labors but in hope of some reward, 
Unworthy keeps the name of Man ; such toil 
Is as all toil wherein the recompense 
Or thought of it beforehand fouls the brain, 
Unnerves the arm, the product leaves awry. 
Think of the work wrought for the work's own 

sake, 
And whereso needed given, the heart's free gift ! 
So thus it is with every deed of good; 
Bereft reward, a finer purpose fills 
Each struggling life, each struggling consciousness. 
Each life may seek a new utility. 
Each death may be a finer martyrdom 
Than Earth has yet beheld or half- conceived. 
Now, mark ; no littlest gift of brain or hand 
Shall slip into the dark unused, for this : 
That strangely as the world's long course advances. 
The mind of Man steals ftirther back through 

Time ; — 
To utilize in fresh undreamt - of ways 
The refuse energy of older lives 
In seeming hitherto but wasted. Thoughts, 
Memorials, forgotten deeds of hand, 
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Contribute each their gift of knowledge new, 

Enriching from forgotten toils and griefs 

The joys (and these count more than few in num 

ber !) 
Of these our years, which now disdain them not. 
Consider then ; if in such manner still 
The lengthening future shall reveal the past 
Commensurate] y with its expanding range. 
Why surely, then, there yet may be a time 
On this our Earth, (already we approach it?) 
When pure Intelligence may claim its own, 
Inseparate still from its material cage. 
But so developed, skilled, enriched, restored. 
That every act of all the World's own past 
Shall come before its comprehensive eye, 
Infinity reveal Infinity. 
Already now Perpetuation's war 
Is shrinking somewhat our domain of flesh, 
Seeking new fields where out of mortal strife 
Triumphant may emerge some Victor- soul. 
Each thought of good or evil, each unnamed 
For any purpose rescued from Oblivion, 
May lie before it, like the sculptured word 
On tombs unearthed from intervening ages 
That knew far less than we, much more remote, 
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Of what strange lovely life preceded them, 
Of what strange hatreds, war and sacrifice. 
Perhaps in some new time it may so be. 
Our little store of knowledge blotted out 
In weariness or "cataclysm dire," 
Misprized, abhorred, anathemaed, forbid 
In no soul knows what temporary night 
Of reconstruction and emergence slow, 
When Fear shall rule against each questing mind. 
May once again, within some finer dawn. 
Come slowly back, like a forgotten tongue. 
To beautify and round a vaster lore ; 
And haply bringing naught to give the worid 
A clearer comprehension of its needs, 
A Lethe for its pains, yet still may serve 
To make more strong the mind upon its way. 
So, then, that part of thee alone is worthy. 
What part of thee the future's need can use. 
May verily survive thee after Death ; 
A worthy son of thy strong loins, to fell. 
Devoted, in the strange wars of tomorrow. 
And by a name on some entablature 
Beside the roadway unforgot, yield strength 
And quickened hope to some irresolute; 
Or, saving this, a guest-house built of thee; 
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Three figures ranged, to time a distant star ; 

A potion, — and perhaps this best of all, — 

To ease the flesh upon some chasmed road ; 

Even a word to shame a nation's lust, 

And^ sting it back into a manhood clean. 

The whole resource of some succeeding race, 

Unseen, nay, unintelligible now. 

May claim, to make its knowledge perfect then. 

Thy gift or some tithe of its consequence. 

If consolation more thou askest, hear! 

It may so be that as the fires grow cold 

Of this our Earth, and Life itself must die, 

(I say, must die ; our mocking moon there gives. 

Free of the cycle of what Life had been. 

What sign of an upraised intelligence ? 

— Which if such thing met purpose in its growth. 

Had surely of its wisdom cried one word !) 

Hear now, and I have done ... It may so be 

That as the Earth grows cold, and Life must cease. 

The last of Life, coeval with Destrudtion, 

May clearly then behold with perfeft sense 

The purpose and the meaning of Life's Whole ; 

When every wish and every sacrifice 

Of all the Earth's timeless past, shall lie so clear 

As a long problem worked unto its close ; 
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When all the Years' accumulated lore 
Within one brain or some siich enginery 
Shall reach at last its perfect consummation ; 
Then shall that Mind, (and we a part of it), 
See every minute's meaning slowly clear 
As all the deeds one long believed were dead 
In vision as in this our memory 
Come trooping homeward through the mighty dark. 
This were a perfeft close of Life like ours ; 
With all our need of suffering explained 
And justified, what further need to be ? 
(What discontent with labor held complete. 
What new desire indeed might fret the hours ?) 
Then as the pale world, like a marble globe, 
No form more meet to be Perfection's tomb. 
Rolled quietly upon its peaceful way. 
Or, catching impulse, took a veering course 
And crashed into some kindred derelift, 
And whirled a spiral in some sky remote, 
Then Life deservedly, or Life like ours, 
(The outcome sole of processes which we. 
Yea, even we, in this imperfeft hour, 
At last begin to find not all a dire 
Inexplicable fools* enigma), might 
Dissolve and cease upon the restful gloom. 
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And this is not the End ? There is no End ; 
The atom - dust of thee knows not "the End." 
But this I do affirm ; thou shalt not step 
From here as through a sudden - yawning door 
From darkness into swift and perfect Light. 
Perhaps each other world, in some such way 
Developing its own all - seeing soul. 
Spurning the sponge - dead skeleton which bore it. 
May loose into the waiting vasts, — a God. 

This is the way I've thought for thirty years. 
The meanwhile preached Episcopalianism : 
It makes me sick . . . 

[But after Tea, — cold meat and succotash, — 
We played five games of chess : he beat me three."] 
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ALLEGIANCE 

Because I would have lived, and lived again, — 
Had life, had labor, and the moving thought. 
Not curbless, yet by no yeared suzerain wrought. 
Of civilized while still unminted men ; 
Charging both past and future seek one ken 
With Time's invidious Present ; claiming naught 
But my mind's mastery; life -wage; life - distraught. 
Brief spells of roofless freedom now and then : 

I stand behind the chair of this dull swine, 
Flanked by the statues, high in "frescoed state," 
And hold the lighted matches, pour the wine ; 
Unmarked each canvas, bronze and stone, — whose 

fate. 
Of ownership sans wisdom, clothed in hate. 
Whose tragedy, whose tragedy, is mine. 
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THE METEOR 

c^ORE swift than Ipoind-blown spar{^along the blacl(^ 
^lind heavens y thou dost for swift-thr ailed loision die, 
Hori:^n-sun{^ ere one r^ach y>oice to cry, 
^^Speedy neighbors, mark ye T* lest a tponder lack. 
Sea-marsh and moor, and pounding geyser-stack, 
^And thundering shrieking floe sphere terrors ply, 
^ive one \s>ild glimpse for thee as thou dost fly 
With r ended orbit on thy frozen track ; 
"Past glimmering '\>ortices of planets^ -wrack^ 
Down gulfs beheld of no \s>orld-\s>atcher* s eye, — 
In closed career from out that sunless gloom 
Of utmost Night that l^ows no saving shore, 
oind yphence, for all the last fell \s>ord of Doom, 
Shalt thou not so return forevermore 1 

What destiny awaits thee ? Far, perchance, 
In some mid-mountain desert, one shall hear 
Thy death-screech borne to him across the night. 
And gazing skyward, see the fiery rain 
Of all thy torn and scattered bulk, and mark 
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Before the dawn, the cistern of thy fall, 

Where the half- consumed and raging heart of thee 

Finds cool and rest ; or it may pass, belike. 

That in some channel of the border -air 

The stringent cark of thy brief calenture 

Shall render and dissolve thee into mist ; 

And thou shalt be as all surrounding, till 

The cold again prevail, and spend its ire 

Upon thee ; when thou shalt, the best of thee 

Precipitated once again in dust. 

Whirl with the spoondrift round some lonely sea. 

Remember this ; in whatsoever form 

Thou still abidest here, *shalt find the peace 

Of thy inertness but preparative 

Unto thy true beginning. Thou shalt feel 

Within thy proper time and turn the spell 

Of sateless Change come over thee once more. 

And break thy sleep with dim throes half- divined 

Yet unresented ere the hour of Will. 

Thy solvent mass may blend within strange soil^ 

Corporeal with some upward - yearning bloom 

That of its beauty, seeming perfectness. 

May give one moment of new strength and hope 

To some still - baffled, straining consciousness - 
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That seeks but still to raise thee in each hour 

To higher beauty and to purpose new ; 

Or, haply, it may follow with thee thus : 

There may glide in upon the strong sea -air 

Some little mote of thee to steal unkenned 

Through the dark channels of a thinker's blood 

Where all is hushed and secret as with prayer. 

And send, — so as an icy arrow, — through 

The imprisoned yet world -contemplative soul 

Yet once again that fearfiil thrill and chill 

That shook thee on the marge of a new world. 

And pierces men that wonder to the core 

In times of revelation. It may be, 

(Think well and long within thy sluggish dreams 

That blend with wakening; Time gives to thee 

No destiny less glorious than mine !) 

It may so be 

That as the flame and passing of thee here 

Give momentary light upon my way 

And deepening wonder as I tread the gloom ; 

So, haply, in unreckonable years. 

Some dead forgotten fragment of thyself 

Transmuted into subtler fire undreamed. 

May quicken, flash and die 

Upon some finer consciousness than mine, 
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That, sped alone through some yet stranger night 
With multiplied new -penetrative power 
To reach and understand its inward self. 
Yet groping still with intent to divine 
The ultimate secret of its birth and fate. 
Looks upward unto darkness and despair. 

If then, as now, despite the gifts of Time, 

All other lives than such an one the joy 

Acclaim alone each flying hour may give. 

And dream not upon Destiny with more 

Of purpose or of perfect sight than we ; 

Yet nearing with inevitable pace 

The stayless tide when all things shall be clear. 

And only lacking will to bend aside. 

And hush the moment's music, and give heed 

To that revealing Word so long withheld; — 

If this one consciousness alone remark 

The nearness and o'erfraught impendency 

Of That which seems not ready now for speech , 

Thou mayst again thy death - blaze of pure light 

Give up in joy to pierce an inward gloom ; 

Feel all thy nerveless fire -waifs thrilled with life. 

Thy waste effluxes turned to very soul. 

And haply find thy least brown mote to be, 
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In ultimate translation all -supreme, 
The last sublime illuminating spark 
When Man sees clear the purposes of God. 

[I found this on the Rector's study table, 

And read it through ; and he came in and faced me. 

Then like the jaybird in the deathless song. 

He winked at me, — and back I winked at him.] 
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From the wall I watched it. 
Like some torch's red. 

Here and there the movement 
Of her golden head. 

I, first unregarded, 
Free to speak erelong. 

Led her outward subtly 
From the moving throng. 

Not a type I fancied. 
Scornful she but seemed ; 

Selfish, crude, unchastened, — 
All was as I dreamed. 

What then made me do it. 
So the farce prolong ? 

Not a grain of passion. 

Not one thought of wrong. 
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Finding it so poorly, 

Weakly fortified, 
Who shall name the instinct 

Sought to break her pride ? 

Had I thought of evil. 
She had been secure; 

This was why I triumphed. 
Keeping honor pure. 

Scarce a word I uttered. 

Scarce a thought I breathed. 

She but read Life's foresight 
Her to me bequeathed. 

Now the thing is over. 

Tragical or small ; 
What a man I think me 

She knows not at all. 

Thinly have I tried it. 

Brute I cannot play; 
Fool then if it must be. 

Her to drive away. 
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Question : will it hurt her, 
Finding men such fools ? 

Scarce, I think, if truly 
Stronger next that rules. . 

Can the old scorn help her. 
Now upon her knees. 

Can the fadt I spared her 
Lend the question ease ? 

How the self-love winces 
I had thought to please ! 
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THE FOREST -ALTAR 

Half-way between the town's uncountable 
Gray-glowering bastions where no hope shall hide. 
Nor any dream save plunder and escape ; 
Where very Life shrinks down, and where there 

grows 
No need of War to bring the dreadful days 
The weak name "Hell-on-Earth ;" but rather 

where 
There broods that subtler Hell within men's minds, 
Created out of peace when addon fails. 
That knows no ease, nor can, while Life endures : 
Half-way between it and the Eastern sea. 
Where desolate the marshes, lone and bare. 
Invite return and heart-reviving freedom ; 
Half-way between the poles of this my world. 
Inhabited by few more shapes than mine 
Among its phantoms, meeting-eyed, that feel 
No need for speech to tell the things they know, 
I ask thee now, thou Memory, friend beloved. 
But share with me this one undying hour ! 
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For as the spirit of eternal Change, 
Uncurbed alike by labor and men's prayer, 
Wakes o'er the breadth of this my mighty land. 
Still torpid from its dense and dreamless hours ; 
And as it foils obedience in my own 
Sad separate spirit as I watch it kill 
All things I so have toiled for, with my kind; 
Peopling the ways with forms of discard race. 
Making my roadside speech an unheard speech. 
Until I stand a stranger at my own 
Birthrightless birthplace, tongueless and ashamed ; 
Living as all men must in Here and Now, 
Giving them tribute thrice, as men must give, 
But myself now the alien, speaking words 
And thinking unintelligible thoughts 
To any save my disappearing kindred : 

Wherefore abide I more within the past. 
Testing the mordant binding Life on Death, 
With your strange aid, O solitary friend ! 
— Last friend of all that we twain subtly share, — 
Share through relentlessly -dividing years 
Wherein all other things we loved so, cease ; 
Leaving us, — what? to hold before the eyes, 
Deceivcless, of our lost Eternity : 
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In vain, vain hope to justify once more 
The lives that we so squandered — I and she. 

Of late I have returned upon the thought. 
Outworn, absurd, past even ridicule ; 
That spirits of the living or the dead 
(If not those dead, assuredly the minds. 
Magnetic in pure effluence, of the living !) 
Might well communicate through Time and Dis - 

tance : 
Not in mere hours of dream, but waking hours 
Wherefrom there grows no waking sad and cold. 
With bitter tears for sleep that will not follow; — 
That unforgotten hours might rise again. 
That accents old might speak the unspeakable 
Words framed in loneliness of speechless ears ; 
That unforgotten shapes might radiate 
From ghostly eyes, the spell that might transform 
With magic stranger than all magic knows, 
Blind years of pain in years of other hope : 
I have come back unto its pleasance old. 
Of marsh - light and mirage and meteor -land, 
(Last fiefs of thy contiguous domain!) 
If but with scorn, the less with ridicule. 
Almost as if in prayer that such might be. 
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... I think we know this highway foot by .foot ; 
For hour on hour and mile on mile have we 
So trod its length, by sun and blinding rain. 
By starlight and the gray and vaporous dawn ; 
That each dim rise whereon the strong winds 

poured. 
Each hollow where the swamp - smells mingling 

rose. 
Each turn and circuit where it seemed to flow 
Like some fast -frozen river 'twixt the dark 
And glooming forest -shores, but speaks a word 
Grown so familiar now as childhood rote; 
Yet the one thing we sought gleams forth but here. 

You have not. Memory, wearied of my talk 
Of this ; the prosings of an empty hour 
For any save ourselves ; yet spoken here 
As heretofore, that little else I know. 
By test of knowledge found worth clinging to. 
I have been bitter toward you many times, 
As even the best of friends grow bitter, spent 
With reason shed in locked misunderstanding; 
But if I have not spared one count of grief. 
Of any hurt of hurts outgrown, outborne. 
Your credit quites the debits I can show. 
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And as two men foU-friendly never meet. 
Finding no tolerance true ere minds oppose. 
Because of this it seems that you and I 
Grow firmlier bonded now, and with the bonds 
That while our shifting and yet confluent years 
Continue, may not break. 

So let us here bring back how I and she. 

Once in the olden memorable days 

When Youth was passing but ere Youth was gone. 

Sped this the selfsame highway, charioted 

On noiseless wheels of air, heart - free but stirred 

With new delights of Life and one another ; 

Unhearing yet the forest echoes fell 

That reach us now with tinglings through dim 

sleep ; 
Or in the strange and sighted wakefulness 
That follows when the scented cloud-winds roll 
From distant fires, across the glittering roofe 
Where Shame and Sin, where Greed and Hate 

build high 
The temples of the last-surviving gods, 
Breathe in with Life, with Hope, with more than 

these, 
With ecstasied remembrance, and with pain. 
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Make once alive how this wild way we sped. 
So lightly and so free of blinding thought. 
Where footsore you and I now trudge alone ! 

Half that long day we held our voiceless road ; 
Heard but the swoln tires crackle, heard the wind 
Sigh down and swell round our full-answering ears \ 
Watched the long leagues stream past in one 

serene 
Though changeful pageant swift of earth and sky; 
Too long for footed pilgrimings to follow 
Save as we afterward recounted them 
In the slow relays between post and post. 
Of which today's the last : our place is found. 
The wherefore ? « 

Forget not now thy power; evoke once more 
How fled we through the torch-pine forests tall ; 
Where the unnumberable ancient trees 
In many a watching phalanx, mile on mile 
Strung out, now huddling close, disparting now 
And crowding now more thick, inwove and wove. 
Stood forth, and lurked in myriad-shafted glooms ; 
Through many a high and clear transeptal hall 
Whose flanking windows bore no traceries 
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But let the pure light in as it was born ; 
Roofed but with zigzag frets of tuft and sky. 
And carpeted with checkered dun and green, 
Strown o'er at whiles with juggling coins of gold ; 
Past wandering aisles, past feiry- rings, past 

scummed 
Inexplicable pools with gray grass bound. 
Whence never croakings rose to break the charm ; 
Through ever-more mysterious corridors 
More dark than catacombs, more hushed than 

shrines. 
That kept the secret of their sandKty 
For each new turn ; to find it, gazing back. 
Escaped from us but live where we had passed ; 
Past swift ambiguous patches of leafed wood 
That seemed to make the very sunlight green 
Ere the long rays broke through in shattering 

spears 
O'er the dead scented fields of sweet -fern rare; 
Past desert clearings where the moss and mould 
Healed up the scars of many a stubborn year. 
And where the wind-blown sands no root could 

bind. 
Planted defiant of its tested law. 
Primeval made again each fold and furrow ; 
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Past these again the ancient wood's own silence ; 
Past lichened copses where the swamp-oaks rose. 
And the pale birches, spotted to the leaves 
With nickel-green and flakes of malachite 
And chrysocolla rare and turquoise-crusts ; 
And where abroad the wild heath-hedgerows ran. 
Rimming the purple flatlands' boundaries. 
Past unseen stream-banks where the silence grew 
Into a deeper silence, save for sounds 
Of sudden birdlike warblings where the sweet 
Black water sobbed round lone cranberry-weirs : 
— Past the long reaches of the deadwood flats. 
Where the clear sky turned bronze above our 

heads 
And where the ground was black as Death's own 

mantlings ; 
And where the stricken yet returning pines 
Grotesquely rose in gibbets and in crosses. 
Bent sea-marks and the spars of sunken ships ; 
Or where they had thronged too heavily for flame 
To suck them to the root, held forth from trunks 
To all sense dead, their piteous roasted arms 
Filled with the blithe green candles of last Spring : 
Then through dusk cedar-wynds where sudden 

heat 
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Rose up and seared us as from furnace-mouths, 
Though the skin pricked and tingled with the 

damps ; 
And where, unseen, we knew, more strange than 

this. 
How the dry cobwebs of a century 
Hung with the brownish dust of once-live things ; 
And how the bodies of old trees themselves 
Lay sunken in the deep, deep beds of ooze ; 
Or with their matted roots upturned, in spots 
Too high to drown in, slumbered undisturbed 
Above the earth itself, not caring how 
The spring released the winter's olivine 
And set new violet-faces laughing round ; 
Flooding the rapturous air with lovesick smells 
Where water-lilies yearned, magnolias dreamed ; 
How Summer parched those smiles, dried up the 

tears 
Of joy, that fiercer blooms might have their hour. 
And let the wild bees drink their fill, and then 
Doze oflF to death in drugged satiety ; 
And how the autumn burst the lupine-pods 
And made the ground-stars dust, the yellow flowers 
Of cactus shrink, then swell with purple pears ; 
And on the old roads' rotting corduroy 
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Embrowned the. orange flingus sprouting there; 
Nor how this shrank to leather in the rains, 
And the heaths matted, and the beechwoods' flares. 
The oakwoods' chatterings lost both hue and 

speech. 
As Winter numbed each pore with clotted snows : 



Through each unvisited theatre of these 



Inwoven tragedies of Life and Death, 
The still way bore us in oblivion ; 
Scarce marking more than once if even once. 
How the long moss trailed down its ragged fells. 
How through the dusky cloisters smilax twined. 
And ghostly misdetoe like moonstone gleamed ; 
Yet where, (O Memory, dost thou not recall !) 
One lone belated bird the seasons failed 
To reckon with, sent one high melody 
Through that strange silence, gurgling sharp and 

sweet 
Behind us as we clove the rushing air ; 
(So sweet, it seemed all Music thrilled therein. 
Sick with desire of more than mortal things ; 
So sweet, it seemed all Love must throb with it. 
Sweet as the pang of Death where pain must cease. 
And fretful Life behold where Life is not, 
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And pass into it, smiling ecstasy ;) 

Past this and out of hearing, not of mind ; 

For cannot now our ears still wake with it ? 

— Past the low-glimmering twilight lakes where red 

The sun, now dropping, touched the last light 

ripples, 
Made them take fire and crinkle, dart and die 
As if the water had been turned alive ; 
Past the twined thickets where the spe6b-al deer 
Stood with uplifted heads, phosphoric eyes. 
The emerald closes floored with cairngorm streams. 
Where the pale herons moved no folded wing. 
Finding their fright too swift to seek escape. 

Then with a rush we shot among the hills 
Ridging the sand-lands' North and Southward 

miles. 
Fantastically tumbling hr and near. 
And rolling off unto the unseen sea. 
Hid now with purple and with hyaline 
And milky mists and hazes of the night ; 
Where never white sail gleamed nor breaker flashed 
Nor beacon burned within the distance lone ; 
Only the hour's dumb instance as it grew, 
Slow-folding in the world until it slept 
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In silence and in darkling solitudes, 
To tell us time or place ; yet in the tale 
Warning us back unto our truer night 
Thou canst not break, for all thy magic bold. 

In every life that lives not all within 
Its own constricted self, but seeks the touch, 
The leaving contaft of immortal things, 
There gleams a subtle moment now and then 
Of perfeft apprehension ; at the heart 
Of some huge symphony revealing new 
And yet unkindred worlds to answering ears ; > 
Deep, deep within the still-prefiguring form 
Some sculptor leaves, defying Death and Time ; 
Deep, deeper still, within some stranger truth 
Defying sound, defying all form, all sense 
Or test of sense, but with its own fixed symbol 
Intelligible unto whoso will ; 
Against these things, against their final source. 
The very life of breathing humankind. 
There lies that mystic moment which we know, 
Where all is understood, made part of self. 
Thereafter changed, and changed forevermore. 
And in the change made helpless to return 
To that same understanding with the thrill 
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That first its contad bore through flesh and soul. 

I know it now for no phenomenon 
Sphered in the charm of newness, but the rather 
Shown manifest when some thing half-familiar. 
Still mystifying, yet with growing gleams 
And lambencies, and pulsings of pure life ; 
Some wonder out of wonder subtly born. 
Created by man's hand, — or by Life's own. 
Reaches revealment in some answering flame. 

All else is afterthought, experience, 
A heaven or a hell of thy domain 
Of fixed, of irrepudiable things. 
Yet nothing more. 

... I am deceived again ; this hour the spell 
Of that old hour, — the silence out of which 
All answers sprang, as never answer sprang 
Before nor since, nor could us now so spring 
Save out of Death, returns, and I am mute. 
Take up the thread. I in that moment found, 
After a day of simple thoughtlessness. 
The thoughtlessness the arms of truth fold round. 
The apprehension of her answering heart, 
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Nay, what it was, what gift it bore to mine. 
And of our won yet unconsidered place 
In Life and Time, the moving universe. 
Dissolving Life and recreating Death, 
And Love that binds the two eternally. 



Then wast thou truly born ; and then 



The hour ! The spot ! are thine and mine ; the 

wherefore 
Have we retraced this road, mile after mile. 
Post after post, in hope to recognize it, 
Unmarkable as some Saint Brandan's isle. 
Elusive as the courted gates of dream. 
I think that we have passed it many times. 
By stimulating sun and blinding rain. 
By starlight and the gray and vaporous dawn ; 
And here it stands today, our lifelong shrine. 
Uplift thine eyes, O Memory ; she is here ! 
Touch hands, and speak her name : in peace 
' return. 
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Alone beside these sandhills' Eastward verge. 
Where the sparse forest thins away toward sea. 
The last low cedars standing dwarfed, the pines 
Like stunted bush, the sands grown bleak and bare. 
Have I slept out the night ; and now with dawn. 
While the last stars fade out, I rise and watch 
Across low-lying marsh-mists, vague and cold. 
The sun's return. 

It is not long, perhaps, that I must wait; 
Above the smoky East, a few dull bars 
And shreds of moveless cloud that sullenly 
Hang nearer earth than sky, resembling most 
The flaws within some beryl's inward clear. 
Darken and pulse and glow, dissolving soon ; 
And then the orb, as out of some bright sea 
Where no horizon gleams, nor any shore. 
Looks forth in paleness that before the whole 
Of its all-perfedt round glows plainly seen. 
Becomes a glory and a rage, — that soon 
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Grows almost like to blind me ere I mask 
From its fierce fires, my too-expedant eyes. 

(There wakes no song of bird, no sound of beast. 
No breath of wind within the stirless pines.) 

I watch it long ; 

I watch it wax, take form and heat, s^ize flame. 

And throb and vibrate like a living heart ; — 

The organ of some giant consonance 

Wherethrough all life, all power, all instind thrive, 

Reading, recombining, locked, opposed. 

Perpetually shifting for all Time 

By momentary changings that cease never; 

That in each measured phase 

Bid the thralled heart of man perceive and follow. 

Lest he should lose too long its mightiest gift. 

The ancient sense of wonder, and so die. 

I watch and watch ; 

I drink its light, I drink its beating blaze, 

I drink some red eledric force, that climbs 

As heated metal climbs, from smouldering dreams 

Where sullen fever burns, to that white realm 

Where fumelessly all elements dissolve 
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From one another; where new forms of being 
Succeed new forms, new rhythms bind them fast 
In separate hues yet fused identities; 
I find some newer bridge, some stranger course 
Than thought alone might bend. 
Between mere Life and this gigantic reign 
Where never, might Life dwell one moment brief. 
But yet wherefrom it springs, from whence it 

swells ; 
Until, more terrible, more sweet, more strong 
As it might seem, than even the sun's own 
Blind surge of power, some power awakes within. 
And my gyved soul bursts forth in answering 

prayer. 

I give my prayer unto no human thing ; 

No lying mage, no prophet, no wreathed bard. 

And no brainsick redeemer of an hour ; 

To no man's written word ; 

Nor to an instrument of men's device 

To torture other men ; 

But freely unto thee, who art more than all 

These lesser things which flourish in thy gaze 

And drink of thee one tolerant hour, and cease. 
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And wherefore should I offer thee my prayer, 
Above the rival gods of woods and streams. 
Of mountain sides and the all-restless sea ? 
Whose laughter chimes in many a brookside glen. 
And whose tears fall within the autumn rains ; 
Whose dreams, perhaps, are in the twilight haze 
Of lone old sleepy gardens where at whiles 
The fireflies raise their minion-lamps, that pale 
And lift and pale within the ambience blue ; 
Whose indecision hangs in fogs and mists. 
Who, roused and angered, pour forth smoke and 

flame, 
Lightnings and thunders, clouds of shrivelling ash. 
And lava-streams long centuries may not cool ; 
Who spin the waterspouts, hide sunken bergs. 
Who crack the earth, who send the avalanche. 
Who wheel the great sea-cyclones wrongwise, rear 
The tidal waves and start magnetic storms; — 
Why should I pray the most implacable 
Of all — thine enginery of measured rage. 
That knowest naught of thine own purposes, 
(No more than do the gods !) 
Nay, not yet even thine own dwindling self 
By any test, from aught that is not thee ? 
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Because an hour may fall 

When bodiless the soul unleashed shall range 

From boundary to bound of Space and Time 

And con their mysteries each, and find a plan 

Whereout a race of truer gods may grow, 

From conquering and yet conquered humankind : 

Because of this, — the hope yet more than chance 

The immemorial mystery of Life 

May find a voice to speak through, making clear 

Some projedl of self-purpose, that may seem 

Intelligible as today's demand 

For food and breathing-place, for spoil and name ; 

Finding it clear as clear it gleams today 

But Self lives, and all consciousness of woe : 

Because that hour, if such an hour may be. 

Is not yet near; 

Because as in this dire inseparableness 

Of body and of its informing soul, 

(There being no certainty that this the soul 

Survive the flesh but through its deeds alone. 

Made memorable in blotting years of men, 

Its dreams within this bodily cage wherein 

It mows condemned but unto strife and death ; ) 



TO THE SUN 

Because for all thy rage dost thou prolong 

The soul's own life, by making sweet the cell 

Wherein it languishes, and thus aspires ; 

Because by strengthening 

The body's life, the ardor of its days 

Thou dost infiltrate strength to Man's deep soul : 

Because of this I give thee now my prayer. 

Almighty, hast thou seen ! — 

The gods of Egypt reigned three thousand years. 

And perished save within the arts of men 

Who wrought them as they dreamed them ; smiled 

In pride of handicraft, and turned, and slept. 

The god of Israel loved no saving dreams 

Of beauty and of permanence made stone. 

But eyed these with an outcast's iron hate. 

Relieved all cares of beauty and belief. 

And valuing all things but as they won 

Without the travailings of men devoted. 

Possession and defilement, bartering-worth ; 

The god of Israel wrought not such, but nursed 

A subtler craft, and thus holds clear today 

Its incubus within the minds of men. 

Abjured by his own race ; yet sleepless held 
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By lesser kind, through habitude made fear. 
Well hast thou seen 

The gods and demons of that mightier East 
Whose thralls outnumbered Jahweh's nine times 

one. 
Shrink down forgot before the sounding words 
Told by the very men who taught their worship ; 
So with "The Superstition of the Franks," 
"The Light of Asia," so the rest of them ; 
Till men were given worship, not their gods. 
And hatred reigned in the divided world. 
Far deeper then than erst ; 
And reigns today between the dupes of these. 

Almighty, ease my bitterness ! 
I see the world's high gifts 
Of power and place, of honor and belief 
Spread before men who bear the world no love. 
And bring it no return but that dark drug. 
Distilled by night through bitter aeons long. 
The poison-curse of humankind — religion. 
I see them spurn the wise, the just and good. 
That will not drink, but clear-eyed and clear- 
brained 
Seek better medicines for the woes of Man. 
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I see the scientist, who builds of truth 
A mighter soul of truth than these dare know. 
Bidding it change and change as all things must 
That grow, the solemn truth of yesterday 
The rejeft of today's life-chastened hour, 
Shamed for himself, — the rather humankind, — 
Before the brazen lies hurled unabashed 
From gilded leftern and from pulpit crowned. 
What truth can be eternal ? What stands fixed 
Is dead, fordone ; nor may the mind of Man 
Nor of his own dream-children, the high gods. 
With whom in loneliness the dreams throng round. 
Make save in memory one moment stay. 
With all its revelations — or its truth. 
— I see the scientist. 

Lone among men admitting proven wrong. 
Seeking the ways of Truth by truth's own tests. 
No battening ranter's word, no merchant's law : 
I see this man thrust forth, reviled, abjured. 
Stoned out among the howling roadside hordes. 
Not for the promise of eternal ease 
To one hearth-keeping and repudiant.clan 
Grown weary of much prophecy ; but rather 
That he has dared speak clear one firstling truth 
To stand the world's gigantic hopes anew, 
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TO THE SUN 

Not on the prized logomachies turned o'er 
And ever o'er like barnyard heaps long spent. 
But on the laws that thou dost hour on hour 
Show any soul that seeks them in thy gaze. 

I note among the bitter ways of men 

The simple toiling brother, who but asks 

The right of fruitful stress from gods or men. 

The brain and sinew that accomplish it: 

I note this man, 

Who bears the world's sick burdens, not the gods. 

Rejoicing in thy light when this shines forth 

In broken beams within the turbid air. 

Polluted with the close life-strangling grime 

Where some black city of a thousand plumes, 

Each plume a standing death-mark, towers on 

high ; 
And as I watch the world's redemption grow 
Beneath his unpaid ministerings, I see 
A thousand swollen forms that line the way 
From daily labor unto nightly sleep. 
Resembling less the breathing forms of men 
Than corpses thrown by some revolted stream 
Before the questioning eyes of living kind. 
I watch these, — kindred less of Life than Death, 
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But living still by the relentless law 
That makes of simple strength no match for craft. 
Belief no match for that which bends belief, 
Claim each some passing toll with spareless hands. 

I see the potentate. 

By right of custom steeled with death-strong force. 

By right of ancient battlings unforgot. 

By straining thews of generations dumb 

Wherethrough the bubbling blood bore mightfuUy, 

Now thicked and stagnant with much ease and 

thought ; 
I see the merchant sleek, 

Outgrown the pedlar's load, the mart's one stall. 
Master of many slaves, heard counsellor 
Of groaning peoples comforted with words. 
Friend of the stranger, murderous of his own ; 
I see the mouthing maker of the laws. 
With hanging dewlap and with surging jowl. 
One moving reek in flesh and spoken word. 
Make sounding warrant of the principle 
The unintelligent must mould the laws 
To govern the enlightened. 

These I see 
And seeing, marvel ; and in marvelling, grow 
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To watch them multiplied past Man's accompt, 
Each with the hungering sac that owns no gorge. 

Yet oftenest, perhaps, and most of all, 
I note, returning with the perverse charm 
That spedlacles of death and blind corruption, 
Of hideousness, of terror, — serpent-forms, 
Disse6ling-room and charnel-house, — hold fast 
With unaccustomed things, within the mind ; 
That worst among the waiting foes of Man 
And hungriest by natural right of prey 
For whoso forms and bears the sharpest fang. 
The most exquisite venom, the most firm 
Though flaccid-seeming mouth to bring forth 

blood 
From veins that store its gradual distillate 

By dint of labor and of dangers long: 

Range the high-priests of many a bitter tribe 
Sped forth into a race of clamorous men. 

I watch them with yet subtler eyes than theirs ; 
I gage them with a soul that knows no fear ; 
I sound their shallow and malignant hearts 
With mind-wrought instruments, withholding 
naught. 
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And then I know that all these things are vain ; 

There is no law save power : and power is theirs. 

Over the straining wills of king and bondsman. 

I see how in the earlier life of things, 

When the brute-soul peered forth with human eyes 

Upon its vast inheritance of earth. 

As yet half-won from beating storm and cold. 

From fiery desert and from forest stark. 

It peopled it with mightier life unseen. 

And thus were bom the gods. 

I see the children of this conqueror 

Slow-populate the ever-dwindling wastes. 

And with them bear, in fluftuant removes. 

At times, the weaklings . . . 

These things are known of men ? Men would 

they were ! 
I see dependents barb the huntsman's shaft. 
Gather strange weeds, discover poison-brews. 
And in the strong men's absence with emprise. 
Spurned by the women, haply disinclined. 
Within the silence at their portals lone 
Watch round the moon and stars. 
I see them gather as men multiply. 
I see the tribal hierarchs, quick to seize 
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The mingled poetry and fears of men, 
Build then within the yearning blindedness 
Of years grown occupied with vaster things 
Than sport among the gods, that deeper fear 
Founded in dark, of what the Future folds. 
I see them lack the plain largesse of earth, 
At first with shame, then with the perverse pride 
That makes a malady worth juring boast. 
I see them each, with half a man's full brain 
Yet fifty men's vehemence, claim the right 
To food and fire, and place in the austere 
And secret counsellings of men oppressed 
With weight of pending wars, of tides and dearth. 
By strength of lore, — some touch unmarked of 

men. 
I see them each demand. 
By test of some chance augury, the power, 
Protefted by a thousand shields, to weigh 
The right of life or death upon their kind. 
I see them draw devices in the sand. 
Speak mystic jibberings, raise narcotic fires ; 
I see them dance among the half-^amused 
Half-fearful ponderers of the hour's award. 
While some slain messenger of deadly truth. 
Forced in by night along beles^ered roads, 
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TO THE SUN 

Dight with the gift of carriers of ill news, 
Tongueless and blinded ere some happy stroke. 
Though dead, still writhes. 

And yet I see the emergent soul of Man 

Find gradual truth with grown dominion. 

I see the rocks and earth yield up their secrets, 

And the sea follow, and the sky and air ; 

I see the toil of instruments succeed 

The merded labors of the haruspex ; 

I see three men with unremembered names 

Lost by Lethean borders whence they drew 

In safety with the drink that theretofore 

None drank but died, full many a thousand souls; 

"The Wise Men of the East?" — Three men of this 

My own twice-emulous, thrice-forgetful land 

Of monumented bishops, these forgot. 

Whoso recalls their names ? Not even I, 

Bespeaking truth till I shall know no friend. 

I see the heart of Man beat stronger still ; 

I ?ee far less the dire yet pitiful 

Renunciations of what may not be, 

The falterings and defeats that bid the soul. 

Lamenting, seek fantastic consolations. 

I see the intellect 
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TO THE SUN 

Pause not to weep with woe for great things lost. 
But build them greater and forever greater, 
Knowing at last the gods no more than kill. 

I see the obligate strain thrive, none the less ; 

I see the windy carrier 

Of some grotesque evangel, setting forth 

To "candleshrift and mulft ;" a thousand more 

Spring to the gold-strewn pathway, half in guile. 

Half in illusion. 

Here stand the wry est of thy lapses ; these 

Who, unaware the simplest fa(5ts Life holds, 

Knowing no more of what the Future hides 

Than other men, — and of the Present less, — 

Essay with voice, not mind, to first explain 

Unto a wondering, truth-confronted world. 

The operations of the giant laws 

Of Being. 

Strange prayer is mine, O Sun ! 

Together, not alone. 

The gods and men make evil in the world. 
Meanwhile the runtage of the tribes of men 
Keeps pitiful belief, not truth, alive, 
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TO THE SUN 

With navel-centred eyes that will not lift ; 

Oppressed by fears that men of full-powered minds. 

Held clear to meet the things Life learning speaks. 

Know nothing of; 

— And filled with hopes that men care nothing for. 

And then at whiles I see 

That all these things are as the tingling motes 

Thou makest gold within the shadows dun 

Where palace-wynd meets temple and bazar. 

God is not yet ; Man is ; shall God yet be ? 
All Life may be a planet's dull disease, 
A fever brief to break its deathlong sleep. 

O thou that mightest of thy wrath destroy 
Unweetingly, nay, dost ; yet hereward unto me 
Dost send new life and will, the freshening hope 
That knows no object, nay, nor objed sues ! 
If haply in some forward year the soul 
Of struggling Man may conquer, in this wise 
That as each brain, each limb is but the spoil 
Of lost incalculable other lives 
Translate to more confounding purposes, 
If purposes there be. 
By triumph, not reward, of «oned pain ; 
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TO THE SUN 

And in each pulsing cell 

That builds and builds within the darkness vain, 

(In each, mayhap, some graft of differing birth,) 

The true summation of all Time's desire. 

Still incomplete for all its hapless toil : 

So, haply, it may be each spoken word 

Of wisdom or of love that men bind fest 

In memory from souls now less than dust. 

Becoming part of each new consciousness. 

Itself shall live, for usages scarce dreamed 

By wildest love of self, — the fear of Death. 

Could, Oh ! some word of mine. 
Some apprehension, some fresh agony 
Such as my driven days have not yet known. 
Sprung forth from no illusion, but the clear 
Yet fathomless Eternities of Truth 
As Life, not Death, assails them ; 
Be of that rendered fixity of things 
Accomplished never in the life of Man 
Save in the search of knowledge and not wisdom. 
Not always won with sacrifice, but won ; 
Could it in justifying truth so be 
That age-long Life's intolerable pain. 
Assuaged by Death alone, yet numbed at hours 
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TO THE SUN 

In minor sdnt, might yet some promise find 

Of more than bafRed manhood, fruitless toil : 

Could some such promise be, 

Not as the arrant giftage of the gods, 

But something forced by Man's own swifter power. 

That Man might know the secret of the world 

No god has known, and thus may not reveal ! — 

And if this life of mine. 

One drowning mote upon the stream of souls. 

Might in its dying yield one minim spark 

Of some vast flame to build the world's own soul. 

While thou, bereft today's timed light and fire. 

Might be as Earth is now. 

The dolorous abode of life and pain. 

Nay, Life and Pain itself: then might the one 

Fledged atom of the world-soul which was mine 

Warm, and remember thee, thy giftage here ; 

And with last ruth and pity reach thy heart 

And give thee Peace. 

Sun, thou greater than all gods of men ! 
If thou dost give me of thy best, 

1 give thee of my best in turn, my all : 
My labor and my life. 

My song and prayer. 
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THE DOCTOR'S STORY 

As I sat almost dozing at the window, 
Across the clattering breakfast-room I caught 
The night-clerk's sleepy eye, — for once full 

wide, — 
And beckoning finger that in beckoning trembled. 
I could have slept myself; 'been up all night. 
As one young-woman patient had the thing. 
To fetch new life and ease the passing old. 
I knew the signs, however, and I rose. 
Took up my bag, and followed through a hall 
Past two or three scared women ; one that wept. 
A hundred rooms away I found the pair, — 
A lady pale and lovely as the dawn. 
Her husband, lover, friend beside her dead. 

How did they look ? The dead look like the dead. 

I have no time for fools who do such things. 
Without the one excuse of poverty. 
Or of disease. 
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THE DOCTOR'S STORY 

The woman was a beauty, 
In spite of it that her best youth was done, 
— And beauty after all's a thing of taste. 
Her eyes were closed. — The lashes were quite 

long. 
Her look was that of some young girl in love ; 
You might expect at any time to see 
The eyes unclose and smile back liquidly. 
And the lips part like some exquisite flower. 
Long slanting brows, high cheek-bones, thin white 

arms. 
Hair in a four-foot crinkled old-gold rope, 
I've seen her in my sleep, — but let that pass. 
As for the gentleman, — I liked him too, — 
He didn't lie, but knelt beside the bed. 
Stone-cold of course, with fingers locked in hers. 

You're waiting now for something scandalous. 
Well, on the bureau-top we found a note : 

"We were two lovers, ten full years ago. 
One thought the other's twice-ambitious heart 
Too occupied for love : the other feared 
Such beauty and such place were not for him. 
Misunderstanding fell, and each was wed 
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THE DOCTOR'S STORY 

At proper time and place unto a mate 
To satisfy inquirers and still tongues. 
So much the worse for scandal, now to feed, 
So much the worse for curiosity. 
We met, though these full ten years intervened. 
Unseeing and unknowing all the while 
Each if the longing other lived and thought. 
What could it be but Fate's own kindlier gift 
For suffering never once that overpassed, . 
To bring us then together in reward ? 
The things that men today call accident 
Were dreamt by God long ages ere they lived. 
Each held by duty here ; if fools must gape, 
Let it be said that honor has not suffered. 
We chose the one clear way, we died with it. 
For both would rather stand assessed by this 
One earnest of the way we lived and thought. 
Than by a life lived mostly in tirade 
Against the ^Cruel Judgments of the World.' 
Who live within the world, accept the world. 
Its cruelty is this ; to judge a life. 
Not by its few great moments of transcendence. 
By deed worth naming, impulse mightier still. 
But by the small particulars of conduct. 
Each might do worse, and simply to be free. 
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THE DOCTOR'S STORY 

We have done wrong enough ; Oh, spare the 

shame ! 
Perhaps we wreck in truth the lives most near us, 
Which) taking all for granted, may not see 
The play of Life's vast forces as we see them, 
That Love itself, seen most in trivial things. 
Mere unforgetfulness of minor needs. 
May rise, — or sink, — to planes they may not 

reach. 
Enough, we lived ; but since Life thrust apart 
And held us separate, how then conquer Life ? 
* We loved, we suffered ?' — Yes ! had love in kind 
Been ours where elsewhere we had pledged our 

own. 
We could have loved and suffered out our day. 
Perhaps it was ours, had we but the sense 
To recognize ; forgive us if we err ! 
May God, — and these, — be lenient with us!" 

We never found thcir names, nor where they lived. 



A WORD ON THE STAIR 

What was their plea, that they so interfered ? 
What single word, where Love so held us bound, 
Drove us apart, and bade our youth succumb ? 
Experience ! no wiser than our own ; 
Experience, embodied : and we feared. 
Experience, execrated, unrevered 
With those who prized it so, lies stricken dumb. 
Life's wisdom, left unparodied, had shown 
Our persecutors much ; they too had found 
That there were things in life, by wisdom crowned. 
Each separate self must learn, and learn alone. 
How much was will to save us, and how much 
Pride of the whip, so ready for a touch ? 
I think that Age loves never Love, but power. 
And what was left for us ? Well, scarcely more 
Than to know first, in some obdurate hour. 
That strife of strifes, the generations* war ; 
The younger burning to move on, with eyes 
Grown great with love, past lands unknown before. 
The elder dragging back, — Experience, 
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Gyved with that kitchen fiiry, Common Sense. 
"Love was a dream, and Life a compromise, 
We were too young!*' Too young, we lost. 

Too late. 
How shall we meet, how now half-estimate, 
In helpless rage, grief half-demoniac. 
The insatiable assessments of those years ? 
Obedience, then "lauded to the sky," 
Turns now to mock us, — even till we die. 
'Has done us good. We shall not now forget. 
Too late, of course ; yet I am glad we met. 
Knowing our love was true as innocent. 
Our lives have been too tragic to fall back 
After awhile to common sentiment, 
"Sweet Memory" and easy-flowing tears. 
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O Husband, Husband, yours the sin 
That spake unkindlily ; 
I've gone with him that loved me well; 
Ye need not seek for me !" 

The lamp was lit, the lamp was out. 
The cook-stove only glowed; 

The gun was gone that I might have 
To bear along the road . 

With a hundred houses in the town. 

The town where I was born. 
There was none could look upon my face 

And ever give me scorn ! 

The road ran right, the road ran left. 

As sure as sure could be ; 
'Twas twenty miles to Philadelphia, 

And fifty to the sea. 
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THE BUNTY SHOE 

And thrice I looked unto the left, 

And thrice unto the right; 
And thrice upon the written word 

That bid me to the night. 

And thrice I spat into my hand 

And struck the spittle free ; 
And thrice the Devil's compass said 

The road that led to sea. 

The first house was my own house, 

The house where I was born ; 
I have drawn the coals unto the floor, 

That none shall give me scorn. 

The second house was the landlord's house, 

I have tossed him in the key ; 
And a hundred dollars in good green money 

To set the mortgage free. 

*Tis a hundred dollars in good green money 

And well bespent, said he ; 
*Tis a hundred dollars in good green money 

And now I let ye free ; 
'Tis a hundred dollars in good green money 

And will ye drink with me ? 
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rU not come in to ye, landlord, 

This bitter night and frore ; 
A good w^rm fire and a good good-even ; 

Go in and bar the door ! 

The third house was the blacksmith's house^ 

The fallow land thereby ; 
Beside the forge stood English George ; 

I knew he would not lie. 

A hundred dollars in good green money 

Of my Uncle Sam's decree 
If ye may name the bog-bred thief 

That stole my gun from me ! 

He has never looked up from the bellows-rod 

Beside the anvil-tree ; 
He has taken the red bar in the tongs 

And made the sparkles flee ; 
Get thee to Hell ! cries English George ; 

rU punch the head of thee! 

We'll see to that, O English George, 

There's other work in hand ; 
The road may run the length of Hell^ 

But not at thy command ; . 
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We'll see to that when I come back> 

Ye bearded chimpanzee ; 
We'll see to that when I come back 

From jail or gallows-tree ; 

Beside the forge stood Englisn George, 

Nor left the anvil-side ; 
When thou come back, cried English George; 

Thank God he had not lied ! 

Good time, good time when I come back 

To play at fall and stand ; 
There's plenty time 'twixt now and then^ 

And other work in hand ; 
. . • Three miles along macadam road, 

And then I struck the sand. 

The first mile was a red mile. 

The fire burnt fiiir and free ; 
O red red cheeks of the felse woman 

To burn the heart in me ! 

The second mile was a yellow mile. 

The fire went mad with glee ; 
O yellow hair of the false false woman 
To burn the soul in me ! 
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The third mile was a black mile. 

As black as char could be ; 
O black black heart of the &lse villain 

That stole my love from me ! 

It's forty-seven mile to Tuckerton Town, 

The road runs trim and true ; 
And never a track but the track of a horse 

That wears a bunty shoe. 

silver-tongued lawyer of Tuckerton Town, 
To think you could me mm fool ! 

1 saw the track of the bunty shoe 

On every frozen pool. 

'Tis a long long road to Tuckerton Town 
By sandway, swamp and spung ; 

And here's the track of the bunty shoe, 
And here's the steaming dung ; 

And here's an empty cracker-box. 

And here's a crust of bread ; 
And here's a comb with a broken tooth 

That came from my wife's head. 
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And It's plod and plod the long sand road 

To Tuckerton by the sea ; 
And it's yet I'll slit the silver tongue 

That won my love from me ! 

And it's plod and plod the long sand road 

Between the blasted pine ; 
And the mackerel cloud comes over the moon. 

And it's. Hear the sea-wind whine ; 
And the snoyvr comes down by hour and hour, 

Till it's. Mind the wagon-line ! 

The snow comes down, the snow comes fast. 

From Ong's to Woodmansie; 
There's never a track in the long sand road 

Could ever a lawyer see ! 

The snow comes down, the snow comes fast. 

The snow comes to the knee ; 
And never a track for that man's eye. 

Only a man's like me. 

The sea-wind whips, the sea-wind grips. 

The sea-wind keeps me true ; 
For none may see the little hoof-tracks, 
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Nor yet the tire-tracks two ; 
O woe unto the little horse 
That wears the bunty shpe ! 

The night wears on, the morning comes, 

The left eye's frozen sealed ; 
And where away are the green green hills 

That lead to Munion Field ? 

O where away are the green green hills 
That Summer joys to know? 

The bearberry bush and the dwarf pine 
Are mounded under snow. 

The first hill was a gravel hill 

Unto the county stone ; 
There was no other in any man's eye 

Save this one hill alone. 

The second hill is a sand hill 

To tease me as I go ; 
A half foot of the hoofturned sand, 

Three foot of tumbled snow. 

The third hill is a sand hill, 
A cruel hill and true ; 
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And there lies the little horse 
That wears the bunty shoe. 

O silver-tongued lawyer of Tuckerton Town, 

Why is't ye do not shoot ? 
Ye have taken my honor, ye have taken my wife. 

Ye have taken my gun to boot ! 

O silver-tongued lawyer of Tuckerton Town, 

Why is't ye do not speak ? 
The tongue that saved the many man's neck. 

It will not even creak ; 
The tear that sprung to the least man's dollar 

Is frozen on your cheek ! 

O golden-haired woman of Wescoat Town, 

What shall ye say to me ? 
'Tis twenty mile to Tuckerton Town 

And five to Woodmansie ; 
Shall I lay ye deep in the snow and the sand. 

Where never man shall see ? 

O husband, husband, mine the sin 

That wrought so woefully ; 
The waxen man that sits here dead, 
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He swore of love to me ; 
O husband mine, I craved that word 
I never heard from ye ! 

O a tongue's a tongue, and a hand's a hand, 
And the tongue that man had he ; 

And the tongue's love and the hand's love. 
Which bids the other love flee ? 

husband) husband, mine the sin ; 
What made ye come to me ? 

Ye may kill me once, ye may kill me twice. 
But swear ye once loved me ! 

1 loved you once, I loved ye twice. 
As any man could see; 

Come tell me now, or ever ye pass. 
What have ye done to me ? 

O, he told me his love the first hour. 

As sweet as sweet could be ; 
He told me his love the second hour. 

With a word of less degree ; 

He told me his love the next hour. 
That swore to love ye true ; 
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And sore he beat the little horse 
That wears the bunty shoe. 

The snow came down the next hour, 

As cold as cold could be ; 
Save only the blood of the silver-tongued lawyer 

That took my cloak from me ! 

I called on him the next hour, 

I knew that he would die : 
The blood in him was frozen half 

Or ever the. snow-filled sky. 

O husband, husband, mine the sin! 

'Twas then I loved ye true ; 
Forgive, forgive, as God forgives, 

And take me home with you ! 

There's no home above our head, 

O woman fair and free ; 
There's no home above our head 

From Wescoat to the sea ! 

O husband, husband, mine the sin 
That wrought such bitter rue; 
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By roof or sky, until I die, 
rU naught but follow you ! 

O, the silver-tongued lawyer of Tuckerton Town, 

I have pitched him in the snow ; 
For the little red horse with the bunty shoe. 

He will no longer go : 

9 

I have taken my love in my arms again 

The way to Woodmansie ; 
Five long long miles in snow and sand, 

— Five days she sat by me. 

I've a hundred dollars in good green money, 

I've a hundred and fifty-three; 
If the lawyer lies on Munion Hill, 

I have not gone to see ; 
The wife, by God, for all her faults. 

Was better stuflF than he ! 
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ANY CITY 

We call it Night ; — the fog that subtly robes 
Our world with fluid silver where we range ; — 
Through street and shadow past still clifi^ and 

strange 
Scored o'er with names that pierce the night like^ 

probes : 
Past fountain-flowers with dripping greenish lobes. 
With soft low talk, with courteous commonplaces 
Among the long streams of unseeing faces 
Grown tragical beneath the pallid globes. 

The sightless brows of each half-human mask 
Affright our souls the while yon shining brume 
Sues each unto itself. We meanwhile ask 
In which, if one, the spirit pines once more 
To search undying Beauty, so hold war 
On blind forgetflilness, on perfeA Doom. 
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THE SUBURB-HILLS 

Lone, lone, afar, the great sad whirlpool gyres 
Round the pale clifls of westering Meredie. 
I stand away, for one brief season free ; 
Stone-still, I. hear the huge electric wires 
Moan overhead like floating unseen lyres. 
And saving these, no other voice ; I name 
The year's fresh highways, each with its gray claim 
Blown to the midnight with its trickling fires. 

Tomorrow's alien thoughts, Life's inverse hours. 
Shall find these ravaged fields piled mountain-wise 
With massier clifls whereat strange dreams must 

soar; 
Strange sufferings beat, strange aspirations rise. 
Cling round their feet and ne§t in their^calm 

towers. 
Tomorrow, when we know this ground no more. 
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A GOTO SWORD-GUARD 

Five spears of grass that face the curved thii* 

moon ; 
For dewdrops hung with globules of pale gold 
Wrought on the hammered iron's intorted hold. 
Low-glimmering like mild midnight air in June ; 
Two nameless inseAs climbing toward the boon 
Of Light and Life within the humid cold : 
Strange thing ! — for Death designed, — to so un- 
fold, 
In deathless terms. Life's rescript, — borne such 
noon! 

Elscapeless in my life's glazed prison-bound. 
Where Faith and Hope grow sick, where sense 

reels round 
With Life more foul and stifling than the air, 
I watch the thing, still marvelling how it yields 
The sense of open Night ; moon-flooded fields. 
And clear-brained sleep within some silence rare. 
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IN A LIBRARY 

The same femiliar, few fantastic names! — 
Sea-amaranth and sedge ; bog-asphodel, 
Sundew, wild rice ; each name a searching bell. 
These seem to make, beyond all other names, 
A music, howso crude, the hour acclaims ; 
Moonseed, eryngo ; sea-blite, memoried well. 
And pickerel-weed and pondweed, each a spell ; 
Marsh-marigold, that in the hot noon flames ; 

And turning from the random book in hand. 
The blue-white lights, the sick stale human smells. 
The bowed black heads, the street's half-human 

yells, 
I seem, while Memory quicks both heart and brain. 
Once more to meet the flying sun and rain. 
And the wind's thunder o'er wide wastes of sand. 
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THE VASE 

My own tall queen, great-haired with glimmering 

combs 
And scented 'mid sweet vestments, braced it round 
To scan, grave-eyed, the ranked forms o'er it 

wound. 
Less living kin than day-dreamt sylphs and 

gnomes. 
" Kien-Long, " the poet of thirty score shrunk 

tomes. 
Three hundred millions' Heaven-born Emperor 

crowned. 
May thus have touched and rung it, and the sound 
Wrought in low music 'neath cool palace-domes. 

Today, what does it ask ? Why, scarcely more 
Than but some brief desire might rise anear 
The sense of Beauty through these hours of fear. 
And limn them, if but once, with truer gold ; 
That Work might be, today if nevermore. 
With Contemplation blent, — as once of old. 
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NIGHT : MUSIC 

Not Memory, not blind Hope, not Love nor Pain! 
From out the unbreathing midnight's inmost fold. 
As from some world where through reprieves un- 
told 
Some secret word of each its hour might reign : 
This rising floating tremulous Fate-strange strain 
Soars like a living figure, round which cold 
Pale phosphor-stars of tone flare forth, grow old. 
Then lapse in dark, as if all Life sank vain. 

Night, Love and Death ! By such sad song triune. 
What need of speech ? — I know ; and know no 

more. 
I hear a new Song rise, die out and swoon. 
Then as from Death like Life's true spirit soar, 
My spirit with it borne, — as if before 
Some cloud-obscured yet swift-revealing moon. 
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IN A FIELD 

Orion here, and one more year sped round. 
Slain will rewakes, — with all its vision sees 
And finds unshored and baffling distances 
Beyond our middling planetary bound : 
Each fuming orb with wing-rayed flame and sound 
Swung through its void so drear and so remote, 
Each misty nebule glimmering like a mote 
In vastness under vastitudes unfound. 

The old conceit revives : that this swarmed Whole 
Our desperate vision strives receive in vain, 
Itself may, less than dust-spark whirled the plain. 
One atom in more universes roll. 
— Like atoms these in turn. Past these again 
Expanding watch the empires of the soul. 
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DISASTER 

All night I slept on the deserted pier. 

I heard the sea's long wash beneath ; I heard 

The throaty tones of some belated bird, 

Lost in the night and screaming in its fear. 

I heard the whistling buoy's thick moan draw near. 

Die down and cease, like some old hope deferred ; 

Then seem to voice again some opiate word 

Borne on the sea-wind whispering round my ear. 

Behind me flashed all night the vast hotels ; 
Gray esplanades where fiery signboards burned 
And vanished, when the throbbing dark returned 
Swift zigzag names and dancing parallels. 
Beneath, the timed long rollers rocked and spurned 
The immemorial sand, the dead sea-shells. 
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THE LOTUS-GARDEN 

The fane's gate, with one murmurless bronze gong 
Forgetflilness through each houred reign defies ; 
I watch from it, beneath these pallid skies 
While hoar lagoon-mists drown each wheezing song 
Of winds that through the nursling bamboo throng, 
An emanation like a perfume rise ; — 
Like that cold spell which as a life-breath sighs 
Round gray Nirwan from earthly lives grown long. 

The souls of its dead worshippers might seem, 
So thrust through life by some profounder spell. 
With Death transferred into each pulseless beam. 
Its each recording fibre's each dead cell : 
— Here like a face where might all secrets dwell. 
Rapt in the blind repose of its day-dream. 
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OVERHEARD ON MORNINGSIDE 

" I SOUGHT the world through !" •* Nay, the 
world ?" " Lo, there, 

With eyes like ice the curb-lamps pale and burn ! 

What world but these trist labyrinths might I 
learn ? — 

The tangling lanes I thus the night long fare ; 

In hope kept vain through this tormented air 

To sometime see, while wandering some dim turn. 

The hours 'twixt night and morn's first flush re- 
turn 

The face long lost beneath their callous glare." 

And, lo ! before them like dumb ghosts arise. 
No other-selves, of Death known heralds frore. 
But their own living forms, — between the twain 
But their twain hungered souls, where dwells That 

plain 
Which, knowing no speech, might sign through 

speaking eyes, 
"These ways, like these dead selves, divide no 

more ! " 
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TO FEAR 

Thy name is Destitution — well I know! 

Thy temple is the long street, filled with eyes ; 

Where towering high thy rival fanes arise, 

Unenvious to harm thy daily show 

With any talk of diverse creeds ; — for, lo ! 

Not one of them from its thronged port denies 

A living soul to thy free sacrifice 

Save Death alone, — who seems a kindlier foe. 

By signs innumerous thy chos'n eleA, 
Not kine and swine thine holocausts to swell. 
But suffering thinking men, right scorn-bedecked 
Thou know'st and summonest with voice and bell. 
Thy Vestals, — their shorn hopes, — their self-re- 

speA 
Thy sovereign high-priest, watch, attend thee well. 
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SUUM CUIQUE ! 

I KNOW not Day ; yet Night for me still swarms 
With figures of its own, — that scarce less fair 
People the dark ways of this kindlier air 
I breathe awhile, beyond the dust's blind storms. 
While I would yield them lengthened life, — that 

warms 
All passing life, I move but as I durst : 
As in some spoilt used painter's canvas, first 
Strive to blot out the day's remembered forms. 

Nor can I otherwise ; these separate selves 
That only meet by dawn and dusk, to war 
By instinct knowing no recognition, find 
A truce not easy ; one the thing which delves 
In daylong sludge, and knows not any more. 
The other, what ? Perhaps a human mind. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD 

No word of reverence here ; yet such a hand 

As, offered to another hand to clasp, 

Warms round the touch into a steadier grasp ; 

Knowing the soul behind has likewise planned 

As that which, with its own years not yet scanned. 

Forbid an hour to pause unbrutalized. 

Yet sees them first o'erborne and compromised. 

From life and impulse hideously banned : 

The word for thee is what a man still young 

Might give unto an elder, recognized 

As one from whom experience had wrung 

So much in likeness, that not all amiss 

Some quiet word of self might seem. And this 

At house of some rare friend in common prized. 
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A LECTURE BY GARRETT SERVISS 

I HEARD the weirds of Mars and Mercury, 
And Venus where strange nights encompass her ; 
Yet most remembered storm-wrung Jupiter, 
With blinded face, with single flame-scarred eye, 
Wherefrom the world-streams, quailing as they fly. 
Take speed with all their weight of cloud, and blur 
From earthly sight and human ponderer. 
All save conjedtures vast that will not die. 

Not less than as of old we hope and fear. 
As knowledge deepens wonder; and the soul. 
No more confused with hate-swoln minor law. 
But with eternal will yet tempering awe 
Wears on, perturbless now, for that void goal 
Of Destiny that lamps each cell and sphere. 
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A BETROTHAL 

They would have scoffed at prayer, — both he and 

she; 
Yet nameless through their minds there crept a 

thought, 
A hope, a wish, to bide with undistraught ; 
Alone each in the world's redundancy 
Of life like theirs, they scarce might choose but 

love, 

— Seeing how all they knew seemed like to each 
Save but in tones of Man's and Woman's speech, 

— The day's device and every sting thereof. 

» 

The gray park with its trampled sordid hills 
Reverberate with brute laughter, looked adown 
Through smoke and steam across the grayer town. 
Soon came the rain ; while homeward in the press 
Thrust on, they prayed with undivided wills 
Their love might bear the gift of — barrenness. 
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THE RIVER 

No power of those the human soul yields name 
Shall bid a drop return, one hue withhold 
The passing that I no time twice the same 
At each fresh hour with some new sense behold ; 
The morn's first flooding pearl and moonstone cold. 
The topaz-lights and emerald of still noon ; 
The twilight's limpid beryl and pooled gold 
Through night's profound blue sapphire fading 
soon: 

As I in some hushed hour from work and thought 

Look up to gaze at it, — to long survey 

Its level tide slow-streaming past the door. 

It grows upon me that in surely naught 

Than in some respiteless and equal way 

Each moment changed, I change forevermore. 
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AT A WINDOW 

An hour I wait ; while this gray pageant goes , 
I watch the faces, not as in sad thirst 
For love and youth, of loneliest life accurst ; 
But where its breath-born river thickliest flows 
With youths' and maidens', hued like mantling 

rose. 
Remark the rather, while it seems to burst 
Its bonds unwishful, some that from the first 
Seem diifering, nay, detached, if not morose. 

A glimpse or two for each, — no time to pore. 
While women cling with them, they seem to heed 
Not overmuch sweet eye, soft clasping hand. 
That knowing full possession, seek yet more. 
Loved women thrive ; grown men the rather need 
Their hour of desolation to expand. 
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MIDNIGHT 

Along these urned, bronze-tasselled balconies 
Where dragons rise, through old-world throngs 

and smells ; 
Eccentrically nightlong longs and swells 
Disastrous Love, wherein Death foils Disease ; 
Each reaching note through half a thousand keys 
Of one-string fiddles, blue-toned gongs and bells. 
Loud-clashing dishes, deep-sea songs and yells. 
The Hdng-Kong slang and clanging Cantonese. 

Life rages round, fierce, unappalled, thrice wise 
To ply its game, and none gainsay the goal. 
Nay, then, what man shall name it, what blind eyes 
Read out its score if Time here lay the scroll ? 
Mad Youth alone, with what Youth signifies. 
May keep its hour to watch, — and pay the toll. 
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AN INCIDENT 

Lying by night within the hiding grass 

Of one forgotten field girt round with streets, 

Fell refuge mine through our midsummer heats 

And solitary walk by nightfall crass ; 

When miles of streetJamps, dight with purling gas. 

Rebuke all glimmering sense of outland ways. 

My ear notes through the muffling dim-gold haze. 

Two lovers of an humbler kindred pass. 



I hear one word their lips breathe strange : "For- 
ever!" 
And while the peace of their uncovered souls 
Folds round their meanness, after them I speed 
A prayerless man's good will. Gray round them 

rolls. 
In scornful waves that ruin ere they heed. 
The earth-wide sea of commonplace endeavor. 
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THE GUEST-ROOM 

I ASK not, love, that yet might Life rejoin 
Our severed lives ere Life at last grows vain. 
What miracle 'mid our world might arise 
Half strange as this? While here the dead years 

join. 
My hope grows, not of happiness again. 
But labor, and the will to understand. 
I give to these the hours, all Memory banned ; 
As each ebbs by with its retreating bell, 
I think, — to find all sad things ordered well ; 
Only at whiles forgetfully I dream 
That when mine eyes close, thine may be the hand 
That seals them fast forever ; thine the eyes 
That gild my blind way with one final gleam. 
Seen through the shutted lids ere Silence lies ; 
Thine be the cup that so indemnifies 
All we have done for both unwise and wise ; 
Thine be the kiss wherewith Remembrance dies. 
And last, with its one deathless golden spell. 
Thine be the voice that breathes the last farewell 
As I set foot within the darkened Land ! 



THE ELECTRICS 

I WATCH the ranged lamps rise, — each standing row 
String pulsing beads within the twilight sheer ; 
Seize flame, yea, speech, to bring more subtly near 
What I, not dowered full understanding, know ; 
Each nightfall's lustral voice demanding low 
Some strange allegiance tired with daylight mere; 
Spurned with it humankind, for these hours here. 
With life so curbed within their banding glow. 

The ancient lights of stars and moon turn sere; 
Auroral gleams and meteors' dropping showers. 
Outside the steely flow from these lank towers. 
Stars of my world, great luminous blue flowers. 
Each on its mighty stalk poised high and clear. 
Keep watch with me throughout the silent hours! 
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ON CLEMENTON HILL 



I 



Here through the late year's gold-warmed after- 

noon, 
Once let us be ourselves, and hold no fear. 
Tomorrow's ways must part ; today flames here 
That other days may know for Life's last boon. 
Haste no farewell, — for this we must know soon ; 
Let, Oh, for once ! before the night falls drear. 
The memory of our old love, first and dear. 
Possess us like some dim, remembering tune. 

Let all the hours thought lost yield back the pain. 
So wrought with gladness now, so poignant-sweet. 
Speech fails the power our silence keeps complete. 
Tomorrow separate. Life's unresting dead. 
May we devise those things we might have said : . 
When banished Love, lost Hope yearn back in 
vain. 
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ON CLEMENTON HILL 



II 



Why did we so misunderstand -^ what pride. 
What travesty of pride so thrust between ? 
Frank in the things which might so little mean. 
Our truer selves each questioning each denied ; 
The wherefore Time's dispiteous hands divide 
Our lives in punishment, as bitter clean 
As Death itself — nay, worse ! could we have seen 
Death's bordering gulfs at worst so sheer and wide ? 
Where lay the blame ? Not Circumstance, not 

Fate, 
But something in ourselves we might not sound. 
The differences we now find baffling rate. 
How dream them then — was Love not common 

ground ? 
O self-destroying selves — to bid us wait 
The lifelong one desire we never found ! 



Ill 



I take this head between my hands, and, so ! 
Stamp with an unseen signet evermore 
" Our once-familiar kiss ?" Is this not more. 
Life otherwise ? At last now. Sweet, we know. 
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ON CLEMENTON HILL 

Each turn, each gesture, all the ancient glow 
In these life-sending eyes, — these knots you wore. 
An equal burden then, — these things restore 
Lost memory, nay, long-perjured self. Now go. 

Man still and woman still, how may we weep 
At partings strange, at bitter things or glad ? 
All the old sorrow shall be turned to sleep 
With all the outworn anguish of desire ; 
We shall go separate ways, so Time require ; 
Live on, and living, no soul find it sad. 
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THE SLEEPER 

I LEAVE the lights of Roanoke 

Within the twilight slow ; 
I watch the lights of Lynchburg lift, 

And wink, and glimmer, and glow ; 
And I count the lights of Charlottesville 

As into the berth I go. 

I bid farewell to this my land 

As in the night I lie ; 
I watch the night, one shaken star 

Within the Western sky ; 
The woods when forth the fire-box flares 

As into the world I fly. 

I cannot sleep — nor would I sleep — 

I have no other care 
Save but to speed and speed and speed 

As fast as train can bear ; 
For Sylvia Norgate weds tonight 

And all the state-line's there. 



THE SLEEPER 

And Sylvia's eyes and Sylvia's lips 

And Sylvia's coils of gold 
And Sylvia's handselled life and love 

Go into another man's hold ; 
And I wish that I and my grief and shame 

Were under the dead leaf-mould. 

For I could face the young men, 
That would not speak nor mind ; 

But I cannot meet the young women, 
That pass, nor look behind ; 

Nor see the bitter spinsters laugh, 
Screened by the half-drawn blind. 

Yet I must live as a strong man lives, 

If it otherwhere must be ; 
I shall not go to the timberlands, 

I shall not seek the sea ; 
But I shall go to a Norland city 

And take my grief with me. 

I shall not go to the trackless lands. 
Where Memory stabs the side ; 

I shall not take to the broad sea 
For all the world is wide ; 
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THE SLEEPER 

(What world so wide as Mcmory^s self 
Where many worlds abide ?) 

I shall not draw the turpentine 

Nor burn the charcoal-tree ; 
I shall not ply the long slice-bar 

Deep down beneath the sea; 
But I shall go to a strange city 

And take my grief with me. 

I shall go into a strange dty 

To live until I die ; 
Where no man knows another man's mind 

Nor seeks another man's eye ; 
Where all men sow but few men reap. 

There live and work shall I. 

And I shall woo, and I shall wed. 

With never a hope to cheer ; 
The long toil and the stomach-pinch 

With never a thought of fear ; 
And the long strife for what must be, 

In a glassy dungeon drear. 
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THE SLEEPER 

I shall be glad of the long hunger 

I take me for a wife ; 
I shall be true to the long labor, 

And true to the beating strife ; 
And I shall wear the bondman's brow. 

If need be for my life. 

But I shall find both wealth and place 

Or ever a hope can veer ; 
Money and name and a strong man's right 

Till all the pavements leer ; 
And then I may find me another girl 

That looks like Sylvia dear. 

She need not give me her true love, 

I shall not yield her mine; 
But I shall watch her when the sense 

Is dulled with meat and wine ; 
For she shall sit at my table 

To cheer me when I dine. 

And she shall be my ghostly love 

For raiment and for fee ; 
Her eyes shall be my Sylvia's eyes 

As near as near can be ; 
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THE SLEEPER 

And I shall think my Sylvia's heart 
Forever beats for me. 

lands of mine, O dreaming lands, 
I give ye last farewell ; 

Farewell ! and take a dead man's grace. 

For I have trodden Hell ; 
Yet I return if dead men may. 

To bide the Judgment Bell. 

For this I know, as dead men must. 
When all is said and done ; 

There is no Hell but failure. 
Wherever a man may run ; 

And it has no gate but poverty 
Beneath the moon or the sun. 

— O lands of mine, O scented lands, 
I shall not see ye more ; 

1 shall not watch the clouds pass, 

Nor the great gray eagle soar ; 
I shall not hear familiar speech 
At every mountain door ; 
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THE SLEEPER 

I shall not see the morning sun 
Look into the valleys tow ; 

I shall not climb the ridge road 
Where she and I would go ; 

I shall not watch the river roll 
A thousand feet below ; 



I shall not smell the night wind 
That keeps the valley clean; 

I shall not pace the town's edge 
The night and morn between ; 

I shall not pluck the prince's pine 
That springs where she has been : 
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THE SLEEPER 

For my own town would give mc scorn 

So long as life could run ; 
The changeless sky would sicken mc 

Beneath the changeless sun ; 
The empty road would drive me mad 

For losing what I had won, 

And here I lie in the black night, 

The sudden stations pass ; 
A muffled roar, and a lone lamp, 

And a patch of winter grass ; 
(I hear the little coal-flecks beat 

Like hail against the glass.) 

I watch the lights of Washington 

Grow thin, and sparse, and die ; 
I watch the lights of Baltimore 

Make pale the midnight sky ; 
I watch the lights of Wilmington 

Like stars of love go by. 
And I wish I were buried, deep in the 
ground. 

As here in the sleeper I lie. 
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FRAGMENT OF A MASQUE OF PEACE 

Chorus : 

Half living and half dead 
With bitter things unsaid 
We cry thee as we tread 

These channelled glooms : 
(Hear us thus, O Mother !) 

We sing of things we know not ; 
Of Love and Freedom, — names 
Like unrevealing flames 

In these our lifelong tombs ; 
That rise, and relapse, and expire. 

And flicker a moment, and show not 
The way of our only desire. 

Hear us, hear us, O Mother! 

Strange slaves are we, strange slaves 

Bound with a fearful charm. 

Our masters cry of us no strength of arm. 
No foresight of great brain, no speed of hands. 
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FRAGMENT OF A MASQUE OF PEACE 

« 

Nor do they bind us with unbreakable strong bands 

Nor work us heedful wrong 
Wherefore to raise to thee 
In our souls' agony 
One painful song; 

Yet do we cry thee in our desolation 
Long and overlong. 
Hear us, hear us, Mother ! 
Hear our invocation ! 

9 

Hear us ! that we should see 
No way to make us free ; 

For us 

Who tread the secret ways unpiteous 
There may none other gift than freedom be. 

And if thou hast of this remaining store. 

We ask no more. 

Hear us, Earth, O Mother ! 

We cry not overloud. 

In darkness yet 

With these white &ces, wet 

With sour and freezing and unwholesome sweat 
We watch us thicklier crowd. 

And yet no single voice 
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FRAGMENT OF A MASQUE OF PEACE 

Takes strength to reach thee where thou dost re- 
joice. 
If all we join, and louder to thee sing 
With shortening breath amid our travailing 
It may be thou wilt hear 
And see. 
It yet may be 
Among us brooding here 

Some solemn and full-voiced hierophant 
Will raise and lead our dolorous deep chant. 
And thou wilt hear. 

Hear us, O Mother ! 
And thou wilt hear. 

Hear us, hear us, O Mother ! 
[ Silence. <tAfter a fime^ ] 

ONE SPEAKS : 

I 

I see in my vision the Plains of the River of 
Doom ; and I watch as they fill them 

Out of the caverns of Life which is Death and 
the only life we know ; 

And I see me a multitude endlessly marching 
while trumpets and gonfalons thrill them. 

With drums that crash in their midmost and ban- 
nerets that blow ; 
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FRAGMENT OF A MASQUE OF PEACE 

And the skies resound to their mournful chant, 
and none that hath wisdom shall still them. 
For they have nothing to garner and naught to 
sow; 
Yet they cry in their fear as the brink they 

near. 
Unquenchable Woe, Unquenchable Woe ! 



II 



The terror of Life and the terror of Death and 
the hunger of Death and Disaster 

Make unspeakable war in the heart as they gird 
them and go ; 

And forever the stream of Destruftion and Doom 
runs faster and faster. 

Heaped high with the undulant corpses of hench- 
man and harlot and foe ; 

And we watch them pause at the brink, the lidor 
and bondman and master. 

Thrust in by the press of the following horde, 
sempiternal and slow ; 
And forever they cry, as they drop them and 
die. 
Unquenchable Woe, Unquenchable Woe ! 
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FRAGMENT OF A MASQUE OF PEACE 

III 

We have heard, we have all of us heard, we have 

heard in our wonder. 
Here as we stand in our agony, gyved in a row ; 
It is ill for a man when he strives to stand Evil 

and Wisdom asunder. 
It is ill for the ox when he savoreth of Gee and 

of Ho ! 
And to him that shall hear of the song of a sphere 

one pitiless echo thereunder. 
Unquenchable Woe^ to the end Unquenchable Woe! 

A CITIZEN 

The man is mad. 

OTHERS 

Yea, the man is mad. 

A WOMAN 

He is not mad, he hath some light. 
He knoweth evil from the right. 
His brow is fair, he seemeth wise. 
And he hath clear and kindly eyes. 

A VOICE 

Summon the Prophet ! 
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FRAGMENT OF A MASQUE OF PEACE 

ANOTHER VOICE 

It is too late; the Prophet is not here. 

I questioned him today — my life grows sere. 

I looked him in the eyes ; he fled in fear. 

CHORUS : 

Long i^ the way unto Death, 
Weary the ways of our breath ; 
Wilt thou not lean to us, Death ? 

Long is the way to thee, Death, 
Lies are the word a man saith ; 
Shall we attain to thee. Death i 

Long are the hours of thee. Death, 
Brief are the days of our breath ; 
Yet we grow &in of thee, Death ! 

Labor, and travail of breath ! 
Lies are the word that each saith ; 
Long are our ways to thee, Death ! 

Blest are thy chosen, O Death ! 
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A THOUGHT 

Sometimes when I at nighttide face the skies 
Through some red gorge wherethrough long sun- 
shafts &11 ; 
Where strange and giant symbols, black frames tall, 
Spell out strange riddles with huge L's and Ts; 
When past all hopes, all doomed illusions rise, 
One mighty moment known of no heart's call. 
The old discrowned beliefs, — Life, Self, and all 
Each Time-taught sense in sheer unfaith decries; 

Or when by dawn, with wearied body thrown 
As it no more with soul and mind might learn, 
I wake among gray roofs, at each gray turn 
With Life thronged round, past human reach alone; 
And rise to hear, with sad and thrilling tone 
That makes the first cold sunbeams throb and burn. 
The distant choral sirens, hoarse and stern. 
Wind out across the grime their iron moan ; 
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A THOUGHT 

Hear the walled highways deeplier breathe and stir. 
The shoaling feet scarce thinned by night resume ; 
Hear, while the sleep -hours' gnarled forms reen- 

tomb. 
Curt gongs and grinding brakes, wild motors' whirr ; 
While through the close -chasmed air's dilute -gold 

blur 
New shadows rank 'thwart this beleaguered room. 
Hear loud all round the ponderous girders boom, 
The riveters, like stung cicadas, chirr ; 

When I at noon-hours freed if not free long. 
Range the choked highways, finding aim nor goal ; 
Scarce noting, in mechanic same patrol, 
Low - muttering Age, starved simpering Youth's 

cheap song; 
Through visioned years borne thus and thus along, 
IndifFerent-miened where like lost thousands roll ; 
While inwardly, I deem, the saddest soul 
Of that unceasing, racked, resurgent throng ; 

Or sometimes blinder yet, in hours I know ; 
Oblivious in the Fate-thicked shuffling streams 
Outside the halls where riots and blasphemes 
The lordship men upraise, to bend men low ; 
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A THOUGHT 

When in the self-drawn darkness, strangely slow 

Yet fitfully across those deeper dreams 

Of last relapse and suicide, there gleams 

The lightning of dim hopes, — that break and go : 

The wonder grows then, past the common scorn 
Of aims that I scorned well, for " years-to-be ; " 
If through some miracle for Life set free 
^0 play a true matCs party Jpitb jpill reborn 
ftAnd band made firm as in Lifers midmost mom. 
Would all not be too late f Time's self shall see. 
Through each fresh year's once-augured regency. 
The same sense touch not twice each soul forlorn. 
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SfiRfiNADE MfiRIDIONALE 

Into the silent sdftliigotm 

We glide. 

We glide ; 
Three gnats dance on the bulbous moon 
And the banjo beats one timorous tune ; 
Far in the dark of the dead lagoon 

We glide, ^ 

We glide. 

Into the swinging slow lagoon 

We glide. 

We glide ; 
To the ruined rain-wrecked barracoon 
In the wind-borne balm of the yout^ rattbdn 

We glide, 

We glide ; 
Into the full-fed hr lagc^on 

Where the will-o'-the-wisps hold white commune ; 
By the grave o' the slave-slaih Gin Patroon 

We glide, 
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SfiRfeNADE MfeRIDIONALE 

Wc glide ; 
A boon, O Love, the last love-boon ! 
For the night sings, Love! and Life sings, June! 

(And we glide. 

We glide !) 
A boon, O Love, the last love-boon ! 
For the night cries. Love ! and Life cries, June ! 
. . . And Harrier Death cries oversoon. 
And we glide. 

We glide ! 

O Cyprian love with the moon-cold hair. 
Past the brake of the little brown bear 

We glide. 

We glide ; 
Past the brake of the little brown bear 
Slumbering in some land-locked lair 

We glide. 

We glide ; 
Drifting through the mid-moon glare 
By ravelin, dyke and caponniere ; 
Shed sea-bean and rank sea-ware 

Drift beside 
While we glide, glide, glide. 

While we glide ; 
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O Cyprian love so strange and fair ! 
Dire delight and dim despair 
Tremble through the wind-warmed air ; 
And we glide, glide, glide, 
And we glide. 

O Cyprian love with the silver hands. 

We glide, 

We glide ; 
By the silent-circling sarabands 
Of the eddying tide, by the wind-worn strands 

We glide. 

We glide ; 
Where the stricken cypress blasted stands 
Rifted sheer at the bolt's commands 

We glide and glide and glide. 

Cyprian love with the trembling hands 

And the sweet cold hair in the loose-reeved bands, 

1 come to you from utmost lands ; 

Cyprian love with the tight-bound hands 
Prisoned now as with steel bands, 

1 claim you by the warm white sands 
Where we glide, glide, glide. 

Where we glide ! 
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Within the spit of the tropic sea 
Is the lone lagoon of Cayman Key ; 
Her deeps are shaken mercury 
In the moon ; 

Her warm wind wakes the white rattoon ; 
O Love my Love, in the moonlight's lee 
Naught lies now 'twixt you and me 
And the lore of the last love-boon ! 

O Cyprian love with the copper hair, 
The long long time I found you fkir ! 
The long long time I dreamed you where 
The white-fanged reefs were strewn ; 
The long long nights in the mystic flare 
Of the phosphor sea off Cayman Key 
In the clear of the tropic moon ! 

O Cyprian love, the long long year 
In the lone ! 
(In the lone !) 

The bitter year from the Cayman here 
The round of the double hemisphere 
By zone and difficult zone ; 
O the kiss of the steel harpoon ! 
O the cry of the Norland loon ! 
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O the moan of the long monsoon ! 
O the yell of the black typhoon ! 
But now the drifting palm pontoon 
And you my love and the last love-boon 
Promised here in the smooth salt-mere 
In the murmuring mist of the moon! 

Cyprian love with the love-locked hands, 

1 come at last from bitter lands ; 

With naught of you the long year through 
I could not choose but dream of you 

And bide 

And bide ; 
(Oh, Time was long and the wild sea wide 
For knave and sick poltroon !) 
And now we kiss and now we ride 
Cheek by cheek and side by side 
Far in the sleek of the tropic tide 
In the clear of the shameless moon! 

O Cyprian love, the first long kiss ! 
O smothered shame and blinded bliss ! 

And we glide. 

We glide ! 
The coral-snake, black, yellow and red, 
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The white-mouthed moccasin lazing fed. 
The diamond-back in the tri-cocked head 
May strain and stare and hiss ; 
The stars may shake in the mooned abyss ; 
Naught shall we reck who taste of this 
And glide and glide and glide. 

O Cyprian love with the warm wet lips 
Of honey, spice and lemon-pips. 

We glide, 

We glide ; 
The little whirlpools coil like whips 
In the treasure-coves of the buried ships ; 
The red moidor', the ounce doubloon 
But wait the wide-mouthed bag-and-spoon ; 
The fathom greybeard clings and rips. 
The dead men sleep in peace triune 
By lanyard, pike and musketoon ; 
A water-wind-coined picayune, 
A wavelet-splintered patacoon. 
The imaged moon protesting skips. 
Far in the flow of the dead lagoon 
By the coves of the Drunken Picaroon 
We glide, — to die for one love-boon ! 
O Cyprian love with the wet sweet lips 
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And the unpinned rope unreeved that slips 
Flung free to the slender hips : 
Down to Love's Apocalypse 

We glide, 

We glide ! 

O Cyprian love with the love-brimmed eyes 
And the wild hair free to the slender thighs, 

We glide. 

We glide ; 
My heart within you prisoned lies. 

And we glide. 

We glide ! 
The wet sweet lips in pain divide ; 
Hold fast in place. Magnolia-face ! 
Pain holds here but a moment's space ; 

glittering lips ; ye must not chide ! 

1 seal with a kiss and off we glide 
In the slip o' the fairway's race. 

O Cyprian love so maddening fair. 
Shake looser still the splendid hair. 
Strand by strand in the nacre flare ; 
O subtle shining silk-spun snare ! 
Softer far than silk shaloon, 
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• 

Red as the mountain midnight noon ; 
Long as Hell's own supper-spoon, 
Thicker far than vixen's vair, 
Unbind braid and thick festoon ! 

O Cyprian love ! O diver and dove ! 
O lips that linger and love-love-love ! 
O cypress-glade ! O milkwhite moon ! 
O blood of the love-born oAoroon ! 
O singeing silken treasure-tress ! 
O fierce red hungering blood-caress ! 
O siren, slave and sorceress ! 

Each long-spun free-blown gold-red hair 
Is a chord for the wild heart's dulcimer ; 
And every sweet-sick shuddering string 
Leaps to the mad mad blood-born fling 
Of the dancing veins' bamboula-tune ; 
The trim-plucked banjo's rigadoon 
Sits conquered by the wilder strain. 
And the banjo-head lies cracked in twain. 

O the scent of the red-gold hair ! 
Magnolia-blossom, grisamber, 
Valerian, vervain, vetyver, 
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» 

Thickening through the wet warmed air ! 

O Ashtoreth so fremd and fair, 

One may not choose but love you there, 

Beneath the mad meridian moon ; 

Goddess and ghost, Sirine-de-Mery 

O dream, delirium, Adam's-dare, 

Floating in the red-gold hair ; 

O golden empress, Berengere, 

Semiramis and Meiamoun ! 

An undine wrapped in her gold hair, 

A yulan-flower in a silk seroon, 

A chrysalide swung in a fire-cocoon. 

Half-asleep in magic swoon 

Beneath the weird wind-viols' croon ! 

[July lo-ii, 
1905] 
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Notes and Errata 

Page XVI : for 185 read 183. 

Page 1 4 : for Quaeren read Quaerens. 

Page 2 1 : for hence read henee. 

Page 53 : for mnsic read musie. 

Page 108. To three Americans, Morton, 
Wells and Jackson, is credited the discov- 
ery and the first regular use of anesthetics. 

Page \zz '.for Englisn read English. 
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